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THE YEAR 1904. 


** Art is long, time is fleeting.” —TENNYSON. 


NHE year just -ended has been a busy one, and 
we have once again to record the chief 
events, and in some measure to estimate the 
result of the various musical enterprises. 
By reason of its prominence and prestige we 
begin with the Royal Italian season at Covent 
Garden. That season was a short one, and a good 
part of it was taken up with repetitions of familiar 
works, but on the whole the Syndicate may claim 
to have done much for art. The special Mozart 
and Wagner performances under the direction of 
Dr. Hans Richter were very fine, but perhaps the 
public is scarcely to be blamed if it showed greater 
interest in the former than in the latter. Mozart’s 
aims and methods differed from those of Wagner, 
which are now accepted as more dramatic, so that 
despite all the magic of Mozart’s music it requires 
a certain mental effort to adjust oneself to the 
form and contents of his great operas. Two novel 
ties were given: Massenet’s Hérodiade ” under 
the title “Salomé,”’ and Saint-Saéns’ “ Héléne.’’ 
Neither was actually a new work: the former was 
originally produced at Brussels in 1881, the latter 
at Monte Carlo, February, 1904. Massenet’s 
works, though so frequently performed abroad, have 
never been really popular in this country, and, as 
stated in these columns in the notice of “ Salomé,”’ 
it is “not one of the best of his operas.’’ More 
over, the text is based on a Biblical subject, and a 
not very ingenious attempt was made to disguise 
that fact. Recink that such operas as Goldmark’s 
“Reine de Saba,’’ and Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 
Dalila ’’ treat of matters far less likely to offend, 
and that they are of greater musical value, it 
seemed a pity to introduce a work not at all calcu 
lated to dissipate a prejudice which, at any rate 
as regards such operas as those just mentioned, is 
a purely sentimental one. The revivals of Verdi’s 
“Un Ballo in Maschera”’ and Puccini’s “La 
Tosca ’’’ were welcome. 

In 1903 the Moody-Manners Company gave a 
short season at Covent Garden, but last year one 
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of three months at Drury Lane, beginning in April. 
It was entitled National English Opera, and any 
profits were to be devoted to founding a permanent 
institution of the kind. The good intentions of 
Mr. and Mrs. Manners were evident, but the 
financial result was not satisfactory. The season 
of the year, when opera at Covent Garden was in 
full swing, was possibly ill chosen. Then the 
original prospectus of works to be performed was 
not sufficiently attractive, as was proved by modifi- 
cations which were made, yet not of a sufficiently 
radical nature. The chorus was excellent, but the 
orchestra left much to desire; and the London 
musical public has been taught, especially by Mr. 
Wood, to differentiate between good and bad in such 
matter. In the autumn, very soon after the close of 
the Italian season, the company from “ San Carlo,” 
Naples, took possession of Covent Garden and 
remained there until November 26th; and during 
the whole of that time the répertoire consisted, with 
very few exceptions, of Italian operas by Verdi, 
Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and by way of 
novelty, Ciléa’s opera “ Adriana Lecouvreur,” 
which was only produced at Milan towards the 
close of 1902, and which achieved a genuine success 
here. The performances were excellent, and the 
season successful. Apart from the fact that this 
Naples company was a very strong one, the works 
selected, by reason of nationality, specially suited 
the artists, and they also pleased the public. In 
‘Faust,’’ “ Carmen,’’ and “ Lohengrin ”’ there was 
a perceptible difference. Mr. Manners will no 
doubt have made careful and maybe profitable 
comparisons between the aims and achievements 
of the San Carlo company and his own. His 
scheme of operas did not make strong appeal to 
the public, while that of the Italian Ss did ; 
at the same time it must be remembered that the 
latter, with a few exceptions, represented only one 
phase of operatic art. 

Two festivals were held in London. The first 
was the “Elgar” at Covent Garden in March, an 
event unique, we believe, in the history of British 
music. The first two evenings were devoted to the 
“ Dream” and “ The Apostles,’’ while on the third 
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and last evening the miscellaneous programme in- 
cluded the composer’s new overture “In the South.” 
The performances were under the direction of Dr. 
Hans Richter. The other festival was the one given 
by Professor Kruse at the Queen’s Hall in April. 
The programmes consisted almost entirely of 
familiar works, and there were some very fine ren- 
derings, as was indeed natural with so able a con- 
ductor as Herr Weingartner. In spite, however, of 
many attractions both of works and performances 
the public did not properly support the undertak- 
ing. At the close Professor Kruse announced his 
intention of giving another festival in 1905, but it 
remains to be seen whether he will have the 
courage again to endure the apathy of the London 
public. 

The principal provincial festivals of the year 
were those of Gloucester, Cardiff, and Leeds. 
Many of the performances were of great excellence, 
yet with one exception there was no striking 
novelty. At Gloucester, Sir Hubert Parry’s short 
oratorio “ The Love that Casteth out Fear’’ proved 
an able, earnest, and dignified work, while Mr. 
Granville Bantock’s “ Time Spirit,’’ a rhapsody for 
chorus and orchestra, cre aol a highly favourable 
impression. The Cardiff scheme resente sd a stir- 
ring “ Rhapsody on Welsh Themes,” by Mr. Edward 
German, and a choral setting of “John Gina ° 
by Dr. F. Cowen, the festival conductor, 
which may be described as a clever jeu d’esprit. A 
maiden effort by a young Welsh composer deserves 
note. His name is Mr. Harry Evans, and the title 
of his work “The Victory of St. Garmon,” the 
music showing a certain independence of thought. 
The action of the committee in giving a commission 
to a young and untried composer deserves praise. 
Mr. Evans’s “ Victory ” may prove no lasting one, 
but. the opportunity given to him may result in 
higher achievement in the future, and also prove 
a healthy stimulus to Welsh native art. 

The principal event of the Leeds festival was 
the production of Dr. H. Walford Davies’s cantata 
based on the old morality play “ Everyman.”’ The 
organist of the Temple Church has published vari- 
ous works of high merit, but in “Everyman” he 
reveals unexpected power. It created a strong 
impression, and one which bids fair to be lasting. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie produced his cantata 
“The Witch’s Daughter,’’ but Whittier’s poem did 
not give the composer opportunity of displaying 
his full strength. 

Of orchestral concerts those of the Philharmonic 
Society, by reason of age, claim first mention, 
though in the matter of novelties there is nothing 
special to note. Dr. F. H. Cowen once again 
proved himself a conscientious and capable conduc- 
tor, and one of his great successes in that capacity 

was the performance of César Franck’s symphony 
in D minor. The usual spring and autumn series 
of symphony concerts were given at Queen’s Hall 
under the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood. With 
the view of maintaining the orchestral playing at 
the highest possible standard, new and stringent 
rules were issued to the band forbidding deputies. 
From an artistic point of view the management was 
no doubt right, but many of the members who had 
important public and private engagements were 
unwilling to be thus tied. Mr. Wood had, there- 
fore, to reorganize his orchestra, and as yet he 
has not equalled past achievements ; he has, how- 
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ever, worked hard, and the new men are now show- 
ing excellent results from his training. The 
seceders have formed themselves into a company, 
under the title of “The London Symphony 
Orchestra.” An inaugural performance, under Dr. 
Richter, was very a wom oy Last autumn they 
commenced a series of concerts, under various con- 
ductors, those under Arthur Nikisch and Herr 
Steinbach being the most memorable. An im- 
portant concert was given by Dr. Richter at 
Queen’s Hall in February, when he conducted, for 
the first time in London, Strauss’s “ Also sprach 
Zarathustra.” 

Of pianoforte recitals there has been the usual 
large number, and nearly all strongly resembled 
one another in following the beaten track of piano- 
forte literature. We need only mention the names 
of Eugen d’Albert,. Frederic Lamond, Vladimir 
de Pachmann, Busoni, Mark Hambour Mes- 
demoiselles Ella Spravka and Paula Sza it, and 
the Misses Gertrude Peppercorn and Adela Verne. 
The number of good violinists is daily on the in- 
crease, and in addition to such recognized virtuosi 
as Sarasate, M. Ysaye, Kreisler, and Kubelik, may 
be named Vecsey and von Reuter, two youthful 
prodigies who made their first appearances, show- 
ing gifts of a high order. Mr. Hors H Hambourg, 
brother of the pianist Mark Hambourg, made a 
successful début as ’cellist. Of vocal recitals we note 
those of Madame Blanche Marchesi and Miss Marie 
Brema (both in the series of Curtius Club concerts), 
Mesdames Camilla Landi and Rosa Olitzka, also 
those of Ethel Barns and C. Phillips, Plunket 
Greene and David Bispham. 

Of chamber concerts we have to record the dis- 
appearance of the “ Pops’ which for so many years 
formed such a prominent feature of the musical 
life in London. Professor Kruse tried hard, tried 
indeed his best to continue them, but the interest 
of the public diminished so that at last he not 
unwisely decided, so it seems, not to continue. 
Symphonic, at the present day, evidently has 
stronger magnetic power than chamber music. 
The interesting Broadwood Concerts have to 
some extent taken the place of the “Pops,” 
but in their programmes vocal music occupies a 
far larger space. The Joachim Quartet concerts 
at St. James’s Hall attracted large audiences: 
the veteran violinist has naturally lost some 
of his fire and force, but the purity and 
nobility of his playing still command admira- 
tion. Chamber concerts were also given by the 
Bohemian, Wessely, Cathie, Nora Clench (all 
ladies) Quartets, the London Trio, and by Mr. 
Josef Holbrooke, Mr. Donald Tovey, and others. 
Interesting recitals were given at the Crystal 
Palace in lieu of the former orchestral concerts ; 
the decline of the latter is probably owing to the 
immense increase in the musical attractions in 
London proper. The Palace, however, celebrated 
its jubilee by giving a grand orchestral concert. 
The Thistleton and Sunderland concerts, devoted 
to old music, must not be forgotten. 

Of choral societies the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, under the direction of Sir F. Bridge, can 
boast of a fine choir. The London Choral Society, 
under that of Mr. Arthur Fagge, started a series of 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall, showing great enter- 
prise in giving praiseworthy performances of 
Elgar’s “ Dream of Gerontius” and of Dr. Davies’s 
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“Everyman,” the latter very soon after its pro- 
duction at Leeds. The reorganized Bach Choir, 
under the direction of Dr. Davies, gave two con- 
certs, the latter with orchestra. The “ Handel ’”’ 
Society gave a performance of Handel’s “ Jephtha.” 

The usual students’ concerts of the Royal 
Academy, Royal College of Music, and Guildhall 
School of Music have t take *n place. And in addition 
the Royal College gave a highly interesting per- 
formance of Gluck’s “ Alceste”’ at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, which was actually the first ever heard in 
London. The Royal Academy gave portions of 

‘L’Amico Fritz” and “Der Freischiitz’’ at the 
Academy, and the Guildhall School performances 
oi Auber’s “ Le Domino noir.” 

The conference of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians was held at Glasgow. Many intere sting 
lectures given under the auspices of that socie ty, 
of the Royal Institution, the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Musical Association, and the London 
Institution, also the Gresham Lectures, must not 
pass unnoticed. 

Of books published during the year may 
mentioned:—The fifth volume of the 
History of Music’ The Viennese 
by W. H. Hadow; the fourth volume of the 
“Life of Richard Wagner,’’ by Wm. Ashton Ellis ; 
the first volume of Max Kalbeck’s “Johannes 
Brahms’’; the first part of Hugo Riemann’s 
“Handbuch der Musikgeschichte ”’ ; “ Les Premiers 
Eléments de |’Acoustique Musicale,” par le Dr. 
Auguste Guillemin ; volume I. of the new edition 
of Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ 
edited by J. A. Fuller-Maitland ; fourth edition of 
“Music and Musicians,’ by A. Lavignae, trans- 
lated from the French, edited by H. E. Krehbiel ; 
“The Life of Sir Herbert Oakeley,” by his brother 
E. Murray Oakeley ; “ Harmony,” by Frederick G. 
Shinn ; “Sir Arthur Sullivan,” by B. W. Findon ; 
and “ Founders of Music: Life-Sketches for Young 
People,”’ by Hannah Smith ; also a new and largely 
re-written edition of E. Dannreuther’s ‘‘ Wagner 
and the Reform of the Opera,”’ and an English 
translation of Dr. Hugo Riemann’s “ Introduction 
to Playing from Score.” 

In the “ Music Story Series ”’ 
“The Story of Chamber Music,’ 
and “ The Story of the Violin,”’ 
in Bell’s Miniature Series :—‘ Bach,”’ by 
Thorne, “Handel,” by W. H. Cummings, and 
‘ Mendelssohn,”’ by V. Blackburn ; in the “ Living 
Masters of Music’’:—‘‘ Henry Wood,’’ by Mrs. 
Rosa Newmarch, and “Sir Edward Elgar,”’ by 
Robert J. Buckley ; and two volumes of a new 
series, “The Music of the Masters,”’ have wee 
assued :—‘‘ Tschaikovski,”’ by E. Markham Lee, 
and “ Wagner,’’ by Ernest Newman. 

Of events at home we note:—The Music Loan 
Exhibition promoted by the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians at the Hall of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany. A concert given at the Queen's Hall to 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of Dr. Joachim’s 
début in England, on which occasion the portrait 
of the veteran violinist, painted by Mr. J. 8. 
Sargent, was handed to him by the Prime Minister. 
The honour of knighthood conferred on Mr. 
August Manns, who during the second half of the 
nineteenth century won and maintained the reputa- 
tion of the Saturday concerts at the Crystal 
Palace ; and on Dr. Elgar, who at the close of that 
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century produced a work which has made his name 
known far and wide. Two concerts, the one de- 
voted to orchestral, the other to chamber music 
by young British composers, the firstfruits of 
Mr. Ernest Palmer’s munificent gift of £20,000 
to the Royal ( ‘ollege of Music for the encourage- 
ment of native art. Tablet erected to John Dun- 
stable by the Incorporated Society of Musicians in 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; and a panel to the 
memory of Sir J. Stainer in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Royal College of Organists’ move to its 
new home, the old building of the National 
Training College. The Moody-Manners Opera 
Festival at Sheffield in November for the 
benefit of the proposed Sheffield University. Sir 
Richard Peyton’s offer of a sum of £10,000 for a 
chair of music in the University of Birmingham, on 
condition that Sir Edward Elgar should be the 
first occupant; and acceptance by the eminent 
composer. The inauguration of the ®olian Hall 
early in the year. 

The following are important or interesting 
events abroad :—Productions of Richard Strauss’s 
‘Domestic Symphony,’’ at New York ; of Siegfried 
Wagner’s “ Der Kobold,” at Hamburg ; of Puccini’s 
‘Madame Butterfly,’’ at Milan, and afterwards in 
revised form at Brescia; Saint-Saéns’ “ Héléne,”’ 
at Monte Carlo; F. Delius’s “ Koanga,”’ at Elber- 
feld ; and at Paris, Rabaud’s “ La Fille de Roland,” 
Erlanger’ 8 z Fils de |’Etoile,’ and Wagner's 

Tristan” for the first time at the Opéra ;.and in 
Decembe ‘r, at Berlin, Leoncavallo’s long expe scted 
opera “ Roland von Berlin.” —Sir E Elgar’s “ The 
Apostles ’’ was given for the first time in Germany 
at Cologne. The Lower Rhenish Festival was held 
under the direction of Fritz Steinbach; the Bay- 
reuth festival, and others in honour of Mozart (at 
Salzburg), and Cornelius (at Weimar) also took 
place ; and the usual annual festivals at the “ Resi- 
denz,”’ “Court,” and “Regent” theatres at 
Munich.—A long series of organ recitals was given 
by the eminent French organist M. Alexandre 
Guilmant, at the St. Louis Exhibition.—Felix 
Mottl has been appointed chief capellmeister at 
Munich.—M. Guillaume, advanced in years, has 
retired from the post of director at the Villa 
Médicis.—Wagner’s “ Parsifal’’ was produced in 
English version at Boston (U.S.).—The centenaries 
of the foundations of the Music School at 
Wiirzburg, and of the Liceo Musicale at Bologna 
have been observed ; also, at St. Petersburg, the 
centenary of the birth of Glinka, and the tenth 
anniversary of the death of Anton Rubinstein.- 
Monuments have been erected to Wagner at 
Leipzig, to César Franck at Paris, to the opera 
composer Gomez at Campinas (Brazil), to Hugo 
Wolf over his grave at the Central Cemetery, 
Vienna, and a bust of Grieg has been placed in 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus. 

The Reaper has been, as usual, busy with his 
scythe. First and foremost must be mentioned 
Antonin Dvorak, the distinguished Bohemian com- 
poser, the Dutchman Richard Hol, and our promis- 
ing Garnet W. Cox; the song-writers, Eduard 
Lassen, F, L. Moir, and G. F. Cobb. Of vocalists 
may be named:—Mary Sabilla Novello (Countess 
Gigliucci), the opera singer Louisa Pyne ; Antoin- 
ette Sterling, the popular contralto ; and Malvina 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, the original Isolde. Of 
pianists:—Jenny Kate Loder (Lady Thompson), 
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also author ; Viard Louis, the enterprising concert- 
giver ; and Sigurd Lie. Of violinists the principal 
was Franz Coenen ; while of violoncellists must be 
named Louis Liibeck, the Berlin professor; and 
Leo Stern. Then there were the organists: 
William Henry Longhurst, for many years at Can- 
terbury Cathedral; C. G. Verrinder, of the West 
London Synagogue, and Auguste Wiegand; also 
the well-known organ-builder, Friedrich Rohlfing. 
Of instrumentalists:—A. P. Vivian, professor of 
the Royal Academy of Music; C. G. Poncelet, the 
eminent clarinettist, professor of Brussels Con- 
servatoire. T. A. Wallworth, the well-known 
voice-trainer, died at an advanced age; while 
of conductors we note E. Calabresi, after 
wards director of the Monnaie. Three authors 
of note have passed away :—Herbert Spencer, the 
great philosopher, whose essays on music were 
jublished apart from his other writings ; Eduard 
outbich. who among other works wrote “ Vom 
Musikalisch-Schonen,”’ which created such a stir, 
and who was also an eminent critic; and W. 
Reissmann, who became editor of the Mendel 
Musikalisches Lexicon after the death of Mendel ; 
to these may be added the name of the able and 
industrious Dr. Henry Hiles. 

Several prominent music-publishers have ceased 
work :—Peter Jiirgenson of Moscow, M. P. Belaieff 
of St. Petersburg, W. Hansen of Copenhagen, Gus- 
tave Katto of Brussels, and William Augener, part- 
ner in the firm of Augener & Co. Mention may also 
be made of Frederick Rose, one of the directors 
of the Broadwood firm; and Arthur Chappell, 
director of the Popular Concerts. And, lastly, of 
critics whose pens are at rest we name, in addition 
to Hanslick mentioned above: —J. Sittard of Ham 
burg, Samuel Rousseau (“ L’Eclair”), E. Panzoechi 
of Milan, A. Deakin, Percy Betts, and Arthur 
Johnstone. 


GLUCK’S ‘*ALCESTE.’’ 


Srr CuHarLes STANFoRD—or whoever was responsible for 
the performance of Gluck’s opera by the students of the 
Royal College of Music—must be thanked for having given 
us an opportunity of hearing a work which has been unduly 
neglected. A version of ‘* Alceste ’’ was mounted in London 
during the ‘fifties, I believe, but it was not the complete 
opera. Whether it would be likely to attract as part of 
the répertoire of the regular opera season, I do not know. 
It is so difficult to put yourself into the frame of mind of 
the ordinary opera-goer. To those of us who understand 
the significance of ‘‘ Alceste” in the history of opera 

the significance not only of the famous manifesto published 
as a preface to the opera, but also the significance of the 
music itself—the work naturally has a peculiar interest. 
I fancy, however, that with some alteration (may I be for- 
given the suggestion!) the opera would make its appeal 
to even the ordinary opera-goer. There is so much in the 
music that is beautiful; so much that has its dramatic 
impressiveness to this day. It was curious that the part 
of the work that most wearied the audience at His Majesty's 
Theatre was precisely that in which Gluck’s theories were 
most prominent—I mean in his treatment of the recitatives. 
It is possible that experienced opera singers could give these 
recitatives a more poignant expression, but it is doubtful if they 
could ever make them tolerable to modern ears. Nothing less 
plastic as a medium of dramatic expression could be imagined. 
In the airs, however, the theories worked out well. The long 
scena for Alcestis at the end of the first act—so well known 
in the concert room as “ Divinités du Styx ’’—has much 
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value as drama, and at the same time is interesting as music. 
So, too, with the heroine’s expression of horror on reaching 
the infernal regions. Remembering the period of Gluck, 
the duet between Admetus and Alcestis in which he learns 
the self-sacrifice of Alcestis has a wonderfully dramatic 
effect. 

One can imagine that a public accustomed to the trivialitivs 
of opera of the period would easily have found the opera 
dull and very like a requiem. Certain minds always do 
find dulness in anything new. The same accusation was 
made against Wagner. I hope I shall not be accused of 
preciousness when I express the opinion that a small 
detail of the work was worth all the rest in my eyes. I 
refer to the curious horn-call that heralds the approach of 
Charon, and to the chorus of infernal spirits. The orchestral 
illustration of the fight between Charon and Hercules has 
quite a modern tinge. Apart from all drama, the most 
beautiful pages of the score are those of the ballet, which 
Saint-Saéns has so skilfully arranged for the piano. 

It would not be fair to criticise the performance too 
keenly. Miss Nannie Tout acted and sang with much truth 
of emotion, but she is not temperamentally fitted to the part. 
The others were clearly overweighted. It is, to tell the 
truth, not a little disappointing that our students’ perform- 
ances of opera do so seldom bring forward any young singer 
of real dramatic talent. This is especially the case with 
the men. There was not one on the stage of His Majesty's 
who showed any decided talent. It is not from such material 
that the national opera of which we hear so much could be 
recruited. The idea of their singing is wrong. They do not 
put the whole of themselves into their voices. They sing as if 
they were taking part in oratorio, or performing a concert 
song. The operatic voice is something very different. Its 
tone is broader and coarser and fuller. M. Maurel at his 
recital the other day gave us a very clear object-lesson in 
this. Of course, young singers cannot be expected to have 
the power of an adult artist ; but my complaint is that our 
students—not only of the Royal College, but of all the other 
teaching institutions—do not attempt the right operatic 
style. They never let themselves go. A few wrong notes 
would not matter if the spirit were there. I am not sure 
that this is not a national shortcoming, for I have noticed 
the same fault in the singing of the artists in our two English 
opera companies. On the other hand, the chorus of the 
Royal College was as excellent in its way as the chorus of 
the Moody-Manners company.. The acting was most in- 
telligent, considering that the young people had no stage 
experience. It is clear that if we are to prepare for an 
opera house of our own, our vocalists must be trained in 
quite a different style. Otherwise we shall have to be de- 
pendent on foreign artists. 

A few words may be written as to the significance of 
“ Alceste ” in the development of opera. The conventional 
thing to say of it is that Wagner's theories sprang from the 
manifesto of Gluck. I think that is a very superficial view 
of the matter. The only thing in common was the desire 
of both composers to make music-drama something more 
organic and logical than it had been previous to their re- 
spective periods. There the likeness ends. We must, in 
estimating Wagner’s reforms,. forget all the essays he wrote 
on the subject; and in the same way we should ignore 
the manifesto appended to Gluck’s “ Alceste.”” The eighteenth 
century composer sought to make music but a mere heightener 
of drama. To that end he cut away all excrescences which 
had grown round opera from a purely musical point of view. 
He was not entirely successful in this, as Wagner himself 
pointed out; but he followed his theories closely enough. 
To Gluck the drama and the verse were as important as 
the music ; he considered it a merit that this should be so. 
Wagner, on the otlier hand, was from the very first concerned 
with giving the chief part in his drama to his special art. 
He managed to achieve this by using his orchestra as a 
symphonic chorus, expressing the dramatic situations and 
ideas and. his own view of!them. The orchestra being the 
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chief voice in his drama, he had to invent a type of vocal 
expression which could be amalgamated with the instru- 
mental without marring the drama itself. He was not 
always successful in this, and there are many pages in his 
scores where the voice has to wait on the orchestra. That 
is his practice, and not his theory. Gluck, on the other 
hand, worked as well as he knew how to make the drama 
as expressed by his characters the chief end of his opera. 
There is a great difference in these two aims. So far from 
Gluck being the real precursor of Wagner, he was very much 
more the model of the modern school of French and Italian 
opera, which is only Wagnerian in a superficial manner. 
The aim of these post-Wagner composers is to write music 
that shall heighten the drama without getting in its way. 
Wagner’s aim was to make music the very essence of the 
dramatic expression. It was not without significance that 
Signor Ciléa, the composer of “Adriana Lecouvreur,” 
recently told an interviewer that Gluck was his model rather 
than Wagner. E. A. BaueHan. 


TO CHILDREN FOND OF MUSIC. 

A cotumMN headed “ Music for Children” appeared a month 
ago in’the pages of this journal. It was addressed to grown- 
up people, but perhaps a few children also read it. I hope 
they did, and that they will read this paper too. 

The writer of the first paver pointed out that although 
so many children learn to play some instrument, they are 
rarely seen in any considerable numbers at concerts; nor 
have we any concerts in, London organized especially for 
children. This is perfectly true. At the same time, we 
should bear in mind that to enjoy even very simple music 
we ought to understand just a little “‘ what it is all about.” 
I say that we should understand the music that we hear; 
but perhaps it would be better to use another word, and 
say that we ought—at any rate, at first—to actually feel 
what music is about. Music is a language, just as much 
as English and French are languages; but instead of being 
a language of words, it is a language of feeling. It speaks 
to us, moreover, in many tongues. We all of us can feel 
from the very day of our birth; and I believe that we are 
really more sensitive when we are children than later in 
life, when we have grown to think and to control our sensa- 
tions, and often hide them away even from ourselves, till 
at last they become shy and sometimes altogether silent. 
Whilst some of us, again, may be less clever and bright 
than others, we all have pretty much the same feelings 
and the same longings. Every day of our lives, too, we see 
the same beautiful or strange, or it may be sad and ugly, 
sights. But whereas you and I may be quite powerless to 
express what we feel and see in anything but words—and 
at best, perhaps, only in hesitating, stammering words—a 
maker of music—a composer, that is—can take up the 
strain and illustrate all these different feelings of ours, and 
all that is passing around us, with wondrous voices and 
tones. Not only can music express our feelings upon the 
great happenings and stirring events of life, but it can tell 
quite plainly of everyday actions, of work, and of play. 
Most children who love music will have heard of Robert 
Schumann. He once composed some pieces for the piano 
called “‘ Scenes from Childhood.” One of these (‘ Hasche- 
Mann ”’) tells a game of Blind Man’s Buff in music. “ Blind 
Man” is darting about hither and thither, and the other 
children are scudding and rushing lightly on every side of him 
to'escape his clutches. A sharp little accent in the music 
quite clearly shows us when he makes a pounce upon them ; 
and the piece seems to stop short just where he at last 
catches somecne. But besides all this, which is only a 
music picture of the game, and could be told quite easily 
in words, Schumann’s piece makes us feel, as I know you 
have often felt when you played Blind Man’ s Buff, half 
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frightened and trembling, yet happy and pleased. There 
is a little shiver, as it were, inthe music; it seems as if 
we were really playing the game, and were caught in the 
end, in spite of all our struggles to get away. 


I give you afew notes of the beginning of this little 
piece. You may care to get the whole of it—that is, if you 
do not know it already—and then you might be able to hear 
it played some time and see if it does not make you feel 
exactly as I say. 

Directly we know something about a composer's life, 
especially about his or her childhood, and what sort of men 
and women they grew up to be—when and where they com- 
posed certain music; what kind of people they knew and 
mixed with—and so on, their compositions come nearer to 
us at once. We listen to them with new ears, as it were ; 
ahd after a time we find, to our delight, that this music 
is beginning to have quite a distinct meaning for us. Just 
as we get to know our friends, the one frog the other, and 
have our favourites amongst them, so we lean to distinguish 
our particular friends in music. I should dearly love to 
gather together—once a month, say—a number of children 
of all ages, little and big. Each should choose a piece of 
music—a song, a nursery rhyme even, a lullaby, a dance tune, 
or whatever one or the other happened to be learning on 
the piano, the violin, the ‘cello. Some of the older ones 
might care to take the larger works known as cantatas, 
quartets, symphonies, oratorios, operas. Together we might 
start a voyage of discovery and find out all we could about 
the particular works which just then interested us. And, 
while the story of some piece of music was still fresh in our 
memories, we would try to hear it at some concert; or 
failing that, we might perhaps meet with someone who would 
play or sing it for usathome. Unless, indeed, it happens that 
we are skilful enough to perform it ourselves. I have spoken 
of Robert Schumann. He once started a musical club to 
talk about music. But Schumann’s club, strange to tell, 
met always in the pages of a journal somewhat similar to 
the Monruty Musica, Recorp; and in Schumann’s case 
he himself was the club, and its members were all parts 
of his heart and fancy. Charming and whimsical, queer 
and serious, and funny were the things which these fancy 
members told one another about music. And highly instruc- 
tive, too, was their talk. When I happen to spend an hour 
or two in the pages of Schumann’s club, I always learn a 
very great deal. Now it does not seem possible—at any 
rate for the present—for me really to meet the children 
who may chance to read these lines, and have a real talk. 
But there is no reason whatever why we should not take a 
lesson from Schumann, and meet once a month in the pages 
of the Monruty Musicat Recorp. I could there tell you 
anything you would like to know about the music you are 
learning or are likely to hear at some concert. Don’t you 
think the idea a happy one ? And won’t some of you begin 
at once by sending the names of some pieces to talk about 
next month? I should also be very pleased if any of you 
can suggest a good name by which we might call our club 
And as this is the first day of the New Year, J will conclude 
by wishing that it may open with a bright and a happy union 
for the study and discovery of the hidden language of music 


for us all. ss & 


K., Tae Mowraty 
md should reach 


Nore.—-All letters should be addressed to “A. E 
Musicat Recorp, 190, Regent Street, London, W., 
there not later than the 7th of each month 




















EAR-TESTS: A WELCOME AND A 


CRITICISM. 
3y Crement AntTropvus Harris. 


In the making of a musician the first thing, it might have 
been thought, would be the training of his ear. As a matter 
of fact, it has been the last, Tutors, methods, studies, 
schools, have been written, composed, and compiled in 
fabulous numbers for the training of a musician’s fingers. 
The name of such books is legion. Digitoriums, wrist- 
guides, dumb-claviers, hand-gymnastics, with every other 
conceivable facility, have been invented to further the same 
purpose. Similarly the vocalist is equipped not only with 
books on singing, voice production, breathing, elocution, 
and dramatic gesture, but with laryngoscopes and working 
nfechanical models of his vocal chords. Nor has the musician’s 
brain been less catered for than his fingers and voice. Whole 
libraries of books have been written on harmony, counter- 
point, orchestration, musical history, and form; and if 
the student needs personal tuition he is offered it privately, 
in classes, or by post. Only one constituent of a rational 
musical education has, till comparatively recent times, been 
wofully neglected, and that one is the training of the ear! 

One chief function of the meistersingers, and of the various 
guilds and brotherhoods of musicians which arose all over 
Europe upon the decay of the minnesingers and troubadours 
in the thirteenth and following centuries, was the examination 
and licensing of aspirants to the Divine Art. Sir Walter 
Scott alludes to this in ‘‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,’’ where he 
makes the glee-woman Louise announce herself as ‘ duly 
qualified by a brief from the Court of Love and Music held 
at Aix in Provence,” and display a medal “ which intimated 
the degree she had taken in the Gay Science.’ In our own 
country the Musicians’ Company of London, founded under 
Letters Patent and the Great Seal of Edward IV. in 1472, 
exercised this function, and was confirmed therein by a new 
charter (the present one) in 1604 under James I. It is 
possible—indeed, it is probable—that ear-tests formed a 
part of the examination which conditioned such licensing ; 
of this, however, we have no positive proof. 

The earliest specific ear-tests of which we have any 
certain knowledge appear to be those of the Tonic-sol-fa 
College, founded in 1869. The hundred thousand or so 
certificates granted by this institution have all, from the 
most elementary to the most advanced, included ear require- 
ments. Following the Tonic-sol-fa College came the Education 
Code of 1875, which asked for ear-training, and in accordance 
with which the thirty or forty thousand Training-college 
students examined since that date have had to be prepared 
for, and to undergo, ear-tests. Thus it has not been the 
oldest musical institutions (the R.A.M. was founded in 1822) 
or the “ orthodox ”’ or staff notation colleges, or the purely 
musical institutions which have acted as pioneers in this 
matter. Honour to whom honour is due! Whether one 
likes their notation or not, it has been the tonic-sol-fa-ists 
and the framers of the Education Code—this latter a body 
of men to whom music is only one of many subjects, and 
that not the chief. For it is only of quite recent years, 
nearly a generation after the Education Code had done so, 
that the purely musical staff-notation examining bodies 
have imposed ear-tests; it is only within the last year or 
two that, in connection with degrees in music, a single 
University has done so; and some of our leading musical 
institutions are still without ear-tests—at least, in connection 
with their instrumental examinations. What is the cause 
of this anomaly ? 

The answer is, in the first place, that the anomaly is 
more apparent than real. The ear has been trained, though 
the exercises which have effected this have not been called 
‘“‘ear-training.”” It has been trained incidentally. In the 
days of Good Queen Bess we were a nation of part-singers ; 
household music took the form of madrigal and glee. In 
King Charles II.’s time—according, I think, to that undying 
diarist, Samuel Pepys—even servant-girls could take up 
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their part-copy and sing from it at sight! And the practice 
of part-singing is the best method, its perfection the best 
proof, of ear-training. There was in those days no need 
of any other test. 

In the second place, during that ‘* phenomenal abase- 
ment of all national, political, religious, and moral thought” 
which, as Naumann points out, overcame Europeans during 
the eighteenth century, part-singing, as a national character- 
istic, to a great extent disappeared. 

And the nineteenth century revival of musical activity 
has been, in the sphere of household music, not so much a 
revival of part-singing and concerted playing of bowed- 
instruments, as of ballad singing and piano-playing. As 
every teacher knows, considerable proficiency can be obtained 
in both of these with a minimum of ear-training. It is a 
common fallacy to regard solo-singing as a higher attain- 
ment than part-singing. In reality, as regards ear, quite 
the reverse is the case—at least, if the singer has to take 
an inner part. Much the same is true of keyed instruments ; 
for the purposes of ear-training they are apt to prove a 
snare. It is wonderful what proficiency a diligent pupil will 
sometimes attain on them with no ear at all, to speak of, 
and very little improvement of it if he has any. It is danger- 
ously safe (if one may be permitted a paradox and a parody 
in the same sentence) to act on, the adage, ‘‘ Take care of 
the keys and the sounds will take care of themselves.’’ And 
that, though the player has no mental preconception of the 
sounds ! 

Broadly speaking, therefore, in the olden days ear- 
testing was unnecessary because part-singing itself afforded 
the best proof of the possession of a good and trained ear. 
In more modern times it has been considered unnecessary 
because the most popular forms of household music were 
possible without any ear. 

Fortunately, musical activity has now outgrown these 
forms, this virtual limitation to piano and ballad. And 
taste and common sense have recognized. the absurdity of 
stilted and false methods of study such as were erstwhile 
in vogue. Add to this that whereas in the “ good old days ”’ 
probably only those became instrumentalists who were 
drawn thereto by natural aptitude, nowadays every school- 
girl, and every third or fourth school-boy, ear or no ear, is 
expected as a matter of course to learn either the piano 
or violin. And it will be seen why most of our examining 
institutions have come to the conclusion that modern con- 
ditions make ear-tests a necessity. They are necessary to 
weed out those who ought never to study music, at least 
professionally, and to insure that those who have an ear 
cultivate it as systematically and intelligently as the fingers 
or voice. Many a plodding but hopeless aspirant for pro- 
fessional musicianship will be deterred by the prospect of 
even a moderately severe ear-test. 

Teachers are human, and will train a pupil's ear if the 
examiner is going to test it and award marks. If ear-tests 
merely meant that an examiner was going to give an expert 
opinion upon a candidate’s natural aptitude for music their 
value would be great, especially to “‘ parents and guardians ”’ ; 
if they mean, as they are intended to mean, not merely 
that the ear is to be tested at the end of a course of study, 
but that it is to be systematically trained during the course, 
whatever the instrument studied may be, their value would 
be difficult to exaggerate. And this is especially the case 
in regard to keyed instruments. 

Searching as ear-tests may appear to be, difficult as it 
may seem to “cram” for them, or for the unqualified to 
pass, care is needed in the devising of them if candidates 
are never to elude the vigilance of the examiners. 

It is said that, though possessing an ear for melody, 
the Chinese have none for harmony. Such a deficiency, if 
it exists, is by no means peculiar to the Celestiais! In the 
writer’s opinion, very few people with an ear for harmony 
are deficient in melodic ear; but the reverse—melodic ear 
without harmonic—is very common. The Incorporated 
Society of Musicians apparently regards the two classes of 
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ear (I should prefer to call them two degrees of ear, the har- 
monic being the greater) as equal. For it allows candidates 
to choose whether an interval forming an ear-test shall be 
played melodically or harmonicaiiy. Trinity College, London, 
has only recently recognized the necessity to test the 
harmonic ear. Its examinations for higher diplomas in 
practical subjects now include both melodic and harmonic 
ear-tests. The latter take the form of recognizing by ear 
the various kinds of cadence. Both Full, Half, and Plagal 
closes can be written with a monotone for melody, the first 
two with the same notes for the monotone; Full and Plagal 
closes with the same intervals—e.g. the descent of a tone, 
supertonic—tonic, and sub-mediant—dominant respectively ; 
and Full and Interrupted closes with exactly the same notes 
for melody. The test is therefore purely harmonic, and a 
good one. The Staff Notation College applies tests which 
are of a similar kind, but, being especially designed for part- 
singers, are rightly more severe. Inversions as well as root- 
positions of chords are given, and the succession of chords 
in the more advanced grades is not limited to a cadence. 
Determining the number of notes in a chord, or the 
number of “ voices” in a piece of very clear part-writing, 
would be another form of testing the harmonic ear—one 
which the writer does not know to have been adopted. 
But even these tests, comprehensive though they be, 
are incomplete; melodic and harmonic forms alike only 
test the power of recognizing sound. This is insufficient. 
Choirs frequently take the pitch given them quite accurately, 
but lose it almost immediately. Some singers not only do so, 
but lose all sense of key if anyone by false note or intonation 
disturbs their first sense of it. They can sing to a well- 
tuned instrument which supports the voice, but cannot 
themselves support those who may be losing pitch. Such 
are obviously not qualified for the work of choirmastership. 
Nor does the insufficiency of the power of merely recognizing 
a note or chord apply to vocalists only. Accompanists 


unable to tell whether a choir, after singing unaccompanied 
for a time, has retained the original pitch or not, may renew 
the accompaniment in the original key when the choir has 
flattened or sharpened, and produce excruciating results! 
A choirmaster or accompanist should possess the power of 
retaining sound. He should be able to recall a sound from 


which others are deviating. It is somewhat difficult to 
devise a test for this particular faculty. The matter is rather 
one of the strength of an examinee’s sense of sound than of the 
accuracy of it. The examiner for the A.R.C.M. Pianoforte 
Teacher's Diploma introduces mistakes in playing some 
classical composition, which it is the examinee’s business to 
detect and point out. Why not apply the same admirable and 
practical method in the case of vocal students ?_ I commend 
the idea to the “ powers that be” of the Royal College of 
Organists, in connection with their new choir-training 
examination. 

Greater than either the recognition or retention of sound, 
because, potentially, at least, including them, is the power 
of hearing through the eye. We often speak of the “ mind’s 
eye”; we may, with quite as much truth, speak of the 
“* mind’s ear,” the power of mentally conceiving sound which 
is physically non-existent. This power, which everyone 
has in an elementary degree who can distinctly recall “* God 
save the King’ by a purely mental effort, is generally admitted 
to be the best proof of natural aptitude for music—the very 
essence of the art. 

It is specially necessary for vocalists—those, at least 
who would sing at sight. For, unlike the player on a keyed 
instrument, they must preconceive a note before they can 
sing it. This is recognized by most of our examining bodies, 
who require vocal candidates to sing a passage from notes 
as well as to identify certain intervals when played to them. 
In this respect the “local” or amateur examinations for 
vocal students are a severer test of the possession of a good 
ear than the merely “ recognition” tests required of pro- 
fessional candidates for instrumental diplomas! 

The “ mind’s ear,”’ when at all fully developed, includes 
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the power of both recognizing and retaining sounds. But when 
weak or undeveloped it by no means necessarily includes 
harmonic progressions. Every choirmaster knows the man 
who can sing simple diatonic passages by himself, perhaps 
even can read them from notes, but is put out the moment 
anyone begins to sing above him. It is clearly necessary, 
therefore, to make sure that the “ mind’s ear,’’ the power 
of preconceiving sounds, includes harmonic as well as merely 
melodic effects; in other words, to devise harmonic tests 
for singers. These should take the form, not of the mere 
recognition—little good for singers—but of the production 
of harmonic effects, the singing of an inner part, the examiner 
singing—or less advisably playing—the upper part or parts 
Are our examining institutions sufficiently alive to the 
gravity and frequent occurrence of this defect—the merely 
melodic, or perhaps melodically trained, ear? I think not ; 
only one institution that I am aware of requires the singing 
of an inner part, and that institution (the Staff Notation 
College) only in its most advanced examination. 

Harmonic and melodic tests, in the forms of both recogni- 
tion and production, would, it might be thought, prevent 
the possibility of awarding equal marks in this department 
of an examination to unequal candidates. Not necessarily. 
There is yet another point to consider. Candidates with 
little or no sense df an interval in the first instance, will 
sometimes acquire one by deliberation, mental measuring, 
and especially by inaudibly running over the intervening notes 
of the scale. As a method of training, this effort, if purely 
mental, cannot be too highly commended. But it is little 
or no good as an ultimate result; there is no time for it 
between the notes of an actual composition, unless in very 
slow tempo. If ear-tests are to appraise natural aptitude, 
or the extent to which aptitude has been trained, the element 
of time must be included, and marks deducted for want 
of promptness. This is generally the case in the tests given 
to vocal candidates, since they usually, though not invariably, 
take the form of singing from which include the 
element of Time. But the “ recognition” tests given to 
instrumentalists impose no limit in regard to time. Perhaps 
the best test is that for the Fellowship of the Staff 
Notation College, which involves conducting, and singing 
the leads, in a fugal exposition; as the parts so led are 
played by the examiner this involves the production—not 
merely recognition—of inner parts in a given time. A very 
exacting test ! 

The aspirant for the newly instituted Licentiate diploma 
of the Guildhall School of Music is required to “ name the 
time and pitch notation of short musica] phrases, after hearing 
them played.” This is merely a “ recognition” test; but 
if by “ pitch,” absolute pitch is meant, it is very severe. 
An institution can, of course, require anything it likes ; 
but however enviable a possession a sense of absolute pitch 
may be, few authorities will agree in regarding it as necessary 
for even professional proficiency. It may be, however, 
that only relative pitch, or key-position, is intended. 

The former part of this requirement, “time notation,” 
brings us naturally to the question of ear-tests in time. The 
budding musician who has a satisfactory sense of pitch, 
but is utterly unreliable as a time-keeper, or who, if he can 
perform a melody in correct time, cannot keep time during 
rests, or in a purely harnmionic and non-melodious part, is 
far from a rare phenomenon. It is clearly necessary, there- 
fore, that an aspirant to musicianship should prove his 
possession of a sense of absolute time. In other words, that 
he should keep time on a single note, as when written on 
a “time-line,” time being by this means dissociated from 
melody. He should also keep it during rests, which is cer- 
tainly harder to do than when one is performing, especially 
if all parts are resting, and the sense of time required is 
abstract. And just as the singer should prove his ability 
to take an inner part, so the timeist should prove his ability 
to maintain one rhythm while the examiner maintains 
another—of course in the same species of time. Four of 
our leading examining institutions recognize the necessity 
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for time-tests, but only insufficiently as regards rests—none 
of them, I think, give a whole bar or several bars’ rest— 
and not at all as regards simultaneous rhythms. Both 
these elements need including before time-tests can be con- 
sidered complete. 

The institution of these ear-tests in Time and Tune is a 
sign of the times; it is part of a movement towards more 
scientific, and at the same time more artistic and natural, 
principles and methods in musical education. The art of 
teaching is itself being taught. Explanation is being sub- 
stituted for bare dogmatic statement; exercises are being 
better graduated; the idea that pianoforte playing can be 
learnt in so many lessons all out of one “* Tutor ”’ is exploded ; 
writers of harmony text-books illustrate their rules not by 
dull examples manufactured to order, but by excerpts from 
classical compositions. There is an obvious consensus of 
opinion that in the making of a musician nothing is of more 
importance than a proper “balance of parts ’—human 
parts! Hence, on the one hand, our purely musical insti- 
tutions are requiring—or at least enjoining—some evidence 
of general education : essays, or a matriculation examination, 
and a mental as well as digital grasp of instrumental music. 
And, on the other, even the Universities are awakening to 
the truth that Sound should be taught on Sound principles, 
and are requiring evidence of practical as well as theoretical 
musicianship. Thus the Royal University of Ireland re- 
quires a candidate for “‘ Mus. Bac.’’ degree to show proficiency 
in either pianoforte, organ, or violin playing, and to play 
at sight at both first and final examinations! Edinburgh 
University requires “singing or performing upon some 
musical instrument,” and allows a candidate to take the 
doctorate either as “composer,” “ theorist and historian,” 
or “ executant,” the latter having to ‘‘ show special skill 
in the execution of solo and ensemble works in different 
styles.” And not only so, but what is more relevant to 
the subject of this article, it is probably the only University 
which imposes an car-test. The calendar does not say what 
form the ear-test takes, but merely that ‘“ the ear-test will 
be applied to every candidate.” Moreover, systematic ear 
training is provided in the preparatory classes, Edinburgh 
being a residential and teaching, and not merely testing 
university. Can any other university say the same of its 
musical Faculty? (By ‘residential’ it is not meant that 
undergraduates reside in the College buildings, but that they 
must attend the Professor’s Lectures.) Theorists, not less than 
singers and players, certainly should be tested in this way. 
Harmony has too long been taught as merely the art of 
filling up figured-basses, the very name of which indicates 
the arithmetical element by sole means of which too many 
students do this work. That a student should not be allowed 
to strum out his exercises on the piano is true enough. But 
in our zeal against this have we not gone too far in an opposite 
direction ? A harmonist should not hear his exercise till 
he has finished it. But when it is finished he should cer- 
tainly be encouraged to detect its errors by hearing them 
only—that is, by hearing somebody else play them. Every 
effect in harmony should be taught by this appea! to the 
ear, as well as didactically. The idea is no new one; it 
is admirably worked out in Mr. Spencer Curwen’s ‘‘ How to 
Observe Harmony,” a book which might well be used 
concurrently with the usual text-books on the subject. It 
is no small debt which the cause of rational musical education 
owes to the name of Curwen! Mrs. Curwen’s “ Pianoforte 
Method”’ is probably the first instrumental tutor to contain 
a systematic course of ear-tests. What is the good of rules 
if the breaking of them is no offence to a naturally good 
and trained ear? Who knows but that the adoption of a 
more rational method of teaching harmony and counterpoint 
might lead to a healthy reform in the -rules themselves, 
especially with regard to counterpoint ? If the rules them- 
selves were not altered, there might at least be a change 
of attitude in regard to the relative importance to be attached 
to one rule and another. Examinees would not then be 
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of the professor they were to be examined by, as they are 
now sometimes said to be. 

Ear-tests for students in theory would naturally take 
the form of the examinee being required to detect the more 
flagrant examples of ungrammatical progression—especially 
bad root progressions and consecutives—solely by hearing 
them played or sung. 

There is every reason for congratulaticn. Ear-tests are 
appearing not only in most examinations for both vocal 
and instrumental students, but at the beginning and end 
of a student’s course—in pianoforte primers and Universities. 
The pedagogic mind has at last awakened to a suspicion 
that if you want to make a musician you must train his ear! 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


‘“‘ MonsIzuR DE LA Pa.isse,”’ the new operetta of which 
I spoke in my last letter, alternates gloriously with 
“ Barbe-Bleue” and “Mme. Angot” at the “ Variétés.” 
Here is, in fact, a charming work, which for the briiliancy 
of its plot, as well as for the fluent style of its music, 
undoubtedly deserves the title of Opérette francaise. 
After the two aforenamed works, showing what the 
operetta was in its best times, M. Fernand Samuel, the 
clever director of the “‘ Variétés,” has now presented the 
Parisian public with a modern and very successful model 
of the genre. Messrs. Robert de Flers and Gaston de 
Caillavet have succeeded in their aim to be gay without 
vulgarity, and M. Claude de Terrasse has endeavoured to 
write melodious and light music, free from the common- 
place. 

The exceedingly comic situations and the lively dia- 
logues, full of witty thoughts, intermingled with droll 
words, cunningly disguised, render the plot extremely 
amusing and interesting. The music of M. Terrasse, 
although not a masterpiece, is so well suited to the 
scenic situations, and is so rich in original melodies, that 
undoubtedly it will be appreciated and applauded for a 
long time. 

The score of this charming operetta, whilst following 
old musical phraseology and forms, shows in its structure, 
in its harmonic turns and modulations, as well as in its 
instrumentation, a rational adoption of modern musical 
developments. Mlles. Eve Lavalliiee, Santhenay, Dorlac, 
Laverniére, Laporte, Fournier, Debacker, and Dalba, 
and Messrs. Albert Brasseur, a veteran (playing splen- 
didly the part of La Palisse), Claudius, and Alberthal, 
sing to perfection; the mise-en-scéne is magnificent, and 
the orchestra plays con amore. 

On Thursday, November 17th, M. Samuel brought out, 
in brilliant manner, the celebrated “Petit Duc” of 
Messrs. Henri Meilhae and Ludovic Halévy, music by 
Charles Lecoeq. The success of this bijou, as in the old 
times of its world-wide career, was repeated, and the 
two principal characters, played by Mlle. Jeanne Saulier, 
and M. Vauthier, of the old guard, as well as the 
minor parts, were delightfully rendered. Decidedly M. 
Fernand Samuel must be praised for having révived 
a genre of music, which does not pretend to be scientific, 
but which enables the public to spend an enjoyable 
evening. 

At the Opéra Comique the indefatigable M. Carré is 
preparing the “ Vaisseau Fantéme” of Wagner; the first 
performance of it will take place on Tuesday, December 
6th, when M. Renaud will impersonate the “‘ Flying 
Dutchman” and Mlle. Friché “ Senta.” 

On Sunday, November 13th, M. Colonne performed 
Beethoven's “ Eroica.” 

Although a little too long for the programme, Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Manfred,” a highly dramatic and touching work, 
was heard with delight for the second and last time this 
season. The overture and entr’acte were warmly ap- 
plauded ; the solo for Cor anglais, played by M. Gaudard 
in the Ranz des vaches, and the apparition of the Fée des 
Alpes, was repeated twice, as on the previous Sunday. 
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M. Mounet-Sully was admirable in the recitation of the 
sorrowful part of Manfred and deservedly applauded, 
and M. Paul Monet and Mile. du Minil, who consented 
to undertake the minor parts, were also extremely suc- 
cessful. Between these two grand works M. Colonne 
introduced the gothiques of M. A. Périlhou, 
organist of the church of Saint-Séverin. Of course, M. 
Périlhou knows by heart all the hymns and church-songs, 
and he conceived the idea of embroidering four sym- 
phonic pages with them. (1) “La Procession,” simple 
and fairly interesting, worked on the “ Adorate”; (2) 
* Paques fleuries,” which sounds brilliant owing to the 
character of the theme “ O filii” ; (3) “ Le jour des Morts,” 
in which the motives of the “De profundis” and the 
“ Dies irae” mixed together produce a remarkable effect ; 
(4) “ Le Réveillon,” composed on different subjects of the 
“ Noéls populaires.” 

The Scénes gothiques may be called a creditable and 
skilful composition, but, for my part, I do not think the 
idea was worth while carrying out. 

On the same afternoon M. Chevillard, at the Nouveau 
Théatre, gave the overture from Mozart's “‘ Nozze de 
Figaro”; Beethoven’s seventh symphony; the “Caprice 
andalous,” for violin and orchestra, by Saint-Saéns, 
played by M. J. Wolff: the love-scene from Berlioz’s 
** Roméo et Juliette”; Handel’s delightful Concerto in 
Dp minor; and “Les Préludes” of Liszt. 

An excellent concert for the benefit of the Société des 
Artistes Musiciens took place at the Salle Pleyel on 
Saturday, November 19th. M. Périlhou opened the 
concert with a Fantaisie of his own composition, for organ 
and orchestra. Then M. Saint-Saéns played some of his 
new compositions for organ solo, ending with his grand 
symphony for organ and orchestra, one of the most 
beautiful pages of modern French music. The perform- 
ance of this grand werk was perfect, the orchestra being 
that of the Conservatoire, under the baton of its excellent 
leader, M. Marty. The whole concert was a rare artistic 
treat, enthusiastically received by the select audience. 

tpropos of Saint-Saéns, I must not forget to relate 
that his last opera, “‘ Héléne,” produced at Monte Carlo 
last year, and reproduced at Covent Garden last season, 
is in preparation at the Opéra Comique. The réles are 
already distributed as follows: Paris, M. Clément; 
Héléne, Mile. Garden; Venus, Mlle. Sauvaget; Pallas, 
Mlle, Rivel. The reprise of the opera “‘ Xaviére,” by M. 
Théodore Dubois, director of the Conservatoire, will fill 
up the programme of the evening. 

According to telegrams from Milan, “ Héléne,” pro- 
duced on Sunday, November 27th, for the first time, at 
Sonzogno’s Teatro Lirico, met with an extraordinary 
reception. Letters and papers say that, since the enthu- 
siastic Verdi period, the Italian public has never been 
so excited as on this occasion. Saint-Saéns, being pre- 
sent, was called innumerable times amid stormy voci- 
ferations of “ Evviva Saint-Saéns!” the public standing 
in the pit and in the boxes, whence the ladies threw their 
bouquets upon the amazed master. 

The principal interest of M. Chevillard’s programme 
at the Concert Lamoureux, on Sunday, November 20th, 
was concentrated upon the “ Faust Symphony ” of Liszt 
and the fifth Concerto of J. 8. Bach. 

Among the instrumental works of Franz Liszt the 
Faust Symphony undoubtedly holds the first place. It 
is a bold, unprecedented conception, as much for its 
powerful and individual realization as for the extraordin- 
ary invention displayed in the grand finale and the de- 
licious episode of “ Gretchen,” one of the rare successful 
pages of modern descriptive music. The only objection 
which may perhaps be made to this important work is its 
excessive length. 

The first part, although well scored, euphonically and 
contrapuntally, is still rather arid of inspiration. Not 
so the second part, which is full of original ideas. The 
third part, dealing with the subjects of the two preced- 
ing parts, is a powerful conception, producing an extra- 
ordinary effect. The work becomes more attractive each 
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time it is reproduced. The rendering of the extremely 
difficult music reflects great credit upon M. Chevillard 
and his excellent orchestra, and it was deservedly appre- 
ciated by the public. 

The Concerto of Bach, for piano, violin, and flute, 
performed by Messrs. Philipp, Séchiari, and Dechamps, 
gave us the image of what was the virtuosity of the 
artist-contemporaries of Johann Sebastian Bach. This 
work, in which a small orchestra plays modestly only 
the accompaniment, was undoubtedly written with the 
intention of making the virtuosi show their ability. Of 
course, the technique of instrumentalists has made great 
progress since that time. 

The following two Nocturnes of M. Debussy, of 
modern, indefinite, and conventional musical structure, 
created little impression. “‘ Les Murmures de la Forét” 
of Wagner, always welcome, was, as usual, magnificently 
rendered by the orchestra and warmly applauded. 

The first number on the programme was the overture 
to “Benvenuto Cellini” of Berlioz, which, with its 
ordinary themes, its uneven forms, and vulgar sonority, 
passed by unnoticed. 

At Colonne’s concert, on the same day, the programme 
brought an overture of Glazounow, Beethoven's “ Sym- 
yhony in B flat,” a “ Fantaisie Caprice” of M. André 
3loch, the “ Chasseur maudit,” by Cesar Franck, and the 
“Songe d’une nuit d’été” of Mendelssohn. 

The programme of the first Conservatoire Concert 
on Sunday, November 27th, was as under: Beethoven's 
seventh symphony; Air, Recitative, and Duet from J. 8. 
Bach’s “ Cantate pour tous les temps,” soli by Mile. Mary 
Garnier and M. Clark; Concerto in E flat, for violin and 
orchestra, by Mozart, solo part layed by M. Jacques 
Thibaud; selections from “ §wendoline,” of M. Chabrier 

(a) “ Prélude,” (b) “ Scéne et Chorus,” (c) “Epithalame,” 
sung by Mile. Mary Garnier and Messrs. Cazeneuve and 
Clark; overture from Weber’s “ Oberon.” 

First of all, the orchestra under the intelligent 
guidance of M. Marty deserves unqualified praise. 
Virtuosity, nuances, ensemble, precision, are to be met with 
in this glorious phalanx of first-rate artists, always 
equal to their great reputation. 

Of course, the Allegretto of Beethoven’s Symphony, 
splendidly performed, was as usual encored. The selec- 
tion from Bach’s cantata would have produced their 
customary effect, but for the constant singing a half tone 
flat of Mile. Mary Garnier, a very unpleasant inci- 
dent, which, especially in the duet, was extremely dis- 
agreeable for her partner, M. Clark, whose intonation is 
always perfect. 

The grand success of the day was won by M. Thibaud, 
who played the fine “Concerto” of Mozart in very 
masterly style. Without emphasis or pretension, with 
artistic sincerity and simplicity, with perfect compre- 
hension of the composer's intentions, M. Thibaud revealed 
all the exquisite beauties of Mozart's masterpiece. The 
finale, requiring great technical dexterity, was performed 
by the young violinist with marked ease. 

The music of “‘ Gwendoline” did not meet with general 
approval, It is, in fact, in every way an intricate speci- 
men of modern nebulous musical tendency, impossible 
to be understood at once. 

Thus we can say that the instrumental part of the 
first programme of the “Concerts du Conservatoire ” 
saved the reputation of this celebrated old musical 
institute. 

The agent of M. Sonzogno has definitely settled the 
dates of the Italian Opera season, at the Théatre Sarah- 
Bernhardt. The first performance will take place on 
May 2nd and the last one on June 15th. M. Sonzogno, 
wishing to make a real manifestation of modern Italian 
music, has engaged the best singers, and, so far as 
possible, Italian. The orchestra, chorus, and mise-en- 
scéne will come from the Teatro Internazionale, erected 
by M. Sonzogno ten years ago in Milan. This theatre 
has been founded not only to produce operas of the 
young Italian school, but to make, at the same time, 
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the Italian public acquainted with modern French 
operas of Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, Berlioz, Bizet, Reyer, Delibes, Charpentier, etc., 
not yet known in Italy. 

The artists already engaged are as follow: Mmes. 
Berlendi, Carelli, Cavalieri, Giacchetti, Fassini, Pacini, 
and Sthele (soprani); Messrs. Bassi, Caruso, De Lucia, 
and Garbin (tenori); Messrs. Costa, Kashman, Luppi, 
Ruffo- Titta, and Sammarco (baritoni e The 
following soprani and mezzo-soprani, Mmes. Barone, Cam- 
porelli, Fanton, Giussani, and Pini-Corsi; the tenori, 
Boda and Paroli; and the baritoni and bassi, Reschiglian 
and Wigley, will complete the first-rate ensemble, 

To organize this Italian season, M. Sonzogno has 
secured the collaboration of M. Maurice Lefévre, for the 
press, and of M. Gabriel Astruc, director of the Société 
Musicale, and his representative in Paris, for droits de 


bassi). 


propriété, 

The Paris publisher Choudens has bought a new 
opera of Mascagni, called “ Amica.” This opera will be 
performed for the first time at Monte Carlo in March 
next. Mlle. Calvé will sing the réle of Amica, M. Rous- 
seliére will be the tenor, and M. Renaud the baritone. 
Afterwards this opera will be reproduced here at the 
Opéra Comique, with the same artists; also in May at the 
Teatro Costanzi, Rome, excepting M. Rousseliére, who 
at that time must be back to the Grand Opéra. 

At last! A committee has been formed to erect a 
statue of Beethoven on the Place du Trocadéro. The 
committee includes Mmes. Comtesse de Béarn, Princesse 
de Polignac, Charles Gouned, Ambroise Thomas, and 
Lucie Félix-Faure-Goyau. M. Camille Saint-Saéns is 
the président d’honneur, and Messrs. Widor and Vincent 
d’Indy vice-presidents. The following names are in- 
cluded in the list: Messrs. Hebert, Massenet, Théodore 
Dubois, Henry Roujon (Membres de l'Institut); Gailhard 
(director of the Opéra), Siegfried Wagner, Bartholomé, 
Bellaigue, Alfred Bruneau, Chevillard, Colonne, Gabriel 
Fauré, Charles Joly, Léopold Bellau, Henry Maret, 
Catulle Mendés, Paul Vidal, Mmes. Sarah Bernhardt, 
Emma Calvé, Rose Caron, Félia Litvinne, Pauline Viar- 
dot, 

The young sculptor, José de Charmoy, of acknowledged 
great talent, has already made the model, and the monu- 
ment will be inaugurated in May next, when a great 
Beethoven Festival will take place. 

8. D. C. 


etc. 


MARCHESI. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
THE name of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor is known far and wide ; 
anything, therefore, from his pen will be read—or perhaps 
we should rather say in the present instance, played—with 
interest. We have selected No. 3 of three pieces entitled 
“Cameos,” and bearing the opus number 56.* It commences 
very softly, and with a theme in which, as usual with the 
composer, rhythm plays an important part ; it is also devel- 
oped with excursions into. various keys of great freshness 


and skill. The whole piece is practically based on it, yet 


there is no feeling of monotony. 


A charming little coda 
with piquant harmonies brings the music to an effective 
close. 


* Augener's Edition No. 6099; price, net 2s, 
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Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
Lditions. 


Jeanie Deans. A Grand Opera in Four Acts. Written 
and arranged by Joserpn Bennerr on Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Heart of Midiothian.” Music by Hamisx 
MacCunn. Vocal score (Edition No. 9067; price, 
net 7s. 6d.). London: Augener Ltd. 

Turis opera was produced by the Carl Rosa _— Com- 
pany at Edinburgh in 1894, and, considering the subject 
of the libretto and the nationality of the composer, no 
more fitting city could have been chosen. The librettist 
has shown skill in reducing the fascinating and touching 
tale of the great novelist to operatic proportions. In 
Act I., which presents a scene before Davie Deans’ cot- 
tage, we may note the fresh, pleasing baritone song, “ I 
love a lass,”’ and the interview between the two sisters, the 
music of which is pathetic and dramatic. In Act II., at 
Muschat’s Cairn, we have Madge Wildfire’s characteristic 
song, “I glance like the wild fire.” The scene in the 
Tolbooth Prison offered fine contrasts to the composer: 
the unhappy, pensive maiden, the riotous, callous pri- 
soners, and the love music when Staunton arrives; and 
of these advantage has been taken. In Act IV., when 
Jeanie pleads to the Queen for her sister's life, the music 
is very expressive. And then there is the striking song, 
“There is a tree,” sung by Madge. It is, of course, 
impossible to mention all that deserves note; songs can 
be named, but many interesting passages which occur in 
dramatic scenes would need reference to context. In ex- 
amining the work in vocal score, it should be remembered 
that the clever orchestration adds much to the effect of 
the music. 


Infelice. Concert Air for Soprano with pianoforte accom- 

paniment, Op. 94, by F. Menpgrssonn (Edition 

No, 4702: price, net, Is.). London: Augener Ltd. 
Or this, one of the most attractive of Mendelssohn’s com- 
positions, there were two versions. The first was produced 
at a London Philharmonic Concert in 1834, sung by Madame 
Caradori; the second, nearly ten years later at Leipzig, 
naturally forms the text of the present publication. The 
pianoforte part is a reduction of the orchestral accompani- 
ments. There is welcome directness in the music, and great 
simplicity ; the theme of the andante section, “ Ah, ritorna,”’ 
is beautiful, and its mournful character is not sufficiently 
deep to produce a depressing effect. Some of the greatest 
composers in composing songs thought little about the 
vocalist—.e. as to whether the music suited his or her voice 
compass, or whether it was a grateful part: two important 
matters to which Mendelssohn both here and ia most of 
his songs paid due heed. 


Songs of the Heart, for Contralto or Baritone. Words by 
Berwick Sayers and Curistrxa Rossetti, music by 
E. Becx-Sitryyn. Op. 11 (Edition No. 4701; 
net, 2s.). London: Augener Ltd. 
Or the four poems the first three are by B. Sayers. No. 1, 
“ Ask,” has impassioned words in which the lover falls 
into rapture at thought of the “ chains divine’ which unite 
him and his beloved one. The vocal part is interesting and 
grateful to the singer, and that being so, the effective harmonic 
colouring in the accompaniment never assumes undue 
prominence. Colouring is the chief stock-in-trade of some 
composers, but it needs melody to give it life and glow. 
No. 2, “‘ Parted,” has again love for its theme “ when the 
golden world was ours,” but afterwards comes the lonely 
lover’s longing for the restoration of happy days. The 
song is expressive, and the harmonic progression at the 
words “the year is waning cold and grey,’ shows that the 
composer is a modern. No. 3, “* At the last,” refers to death, 
and here, as in the next, to Christina Rossetti’s “‘ When I 
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am dead, my dearest,” the tones are naturally sad. This 
last song, in our opinion, is the finest of the four. 


Unison Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, Book VI. : 
Four Songs by A. E. Horrocks (Edition No, 12506; 
price, net, 6d.). London: Augener Ltd. 

THE number of books in this series which have been issued 
shows that there is a considerable demand for songs of this 
kind. No. 1 is a setting of M. C. Gillington’s poem, “ The 
Flowers’ Mother,’ and the simple inquiries of the children 
as to whether the beautiful flowers are, like themselves, 
loved and cared for by a dear mother have been set to tender 
and expressive strains. No. 2, “A Little Spring Song,” 
poem by the same author, offers contrasts. The fresh, joyous 
thoughts which the word “Spring” arouses have often 
inspired poets and musicians. Here the composer was 
limited as to means and compass, but her music is bright 
and fresh. No. 3, “ Queen Mab,”’ poem by T. Hood, is 
appropriately light, very simple, and taking. The short 
set ends with “‘ Adventure.”” The words, by M. C. Gillington, 
tell of an adventure at sea, and the music has a jaunty, 
sailor-like swing. It is marked “ For boys only,” but there 
is no actual reason why girls should not sing it. 


—~Pianoforte Sonata 
5105; price, net, 


Select Works of Jonannes Branms :- 

in F minor, Op. 5 (Edition No. 

Is. 6d.). London: Augener Ltd. 
Scuumann wrote pianoforte sonatas at an early stage in 
his career as a composer, but after one or two attempts 
gave himself up to the writing of short pieces—or, rather, 
sets of short pieces. Brahms actually commenced—so far, 
at least, as publication is concerned—with works of the same 
kind: the sonatas, Op. 1 inc, and Op. 2 in F sharp minor ; 
then came Op. 5, the one in question, his last, at any 
rate, for the pianoforte alone. All three were written 
before the composer came of age, and from the bold and at 
times romantic thematic material, warmth, and skil) dis- 
played in the music it is easy to understand the enthusiastic 
hopes Schumann entertained with regard to the young man’s 
future. The opening allegro and finale of this F minor 
sonata are by no means easy to play ; but they are so interest- 
ing that practice becomes a pleasure. Anyhow, if any player 
is alarmed at their difficulties he can commence with the 
beautiful Andante with the romantic Sternau superscription, 
and the busy Scherzo—the opening theme of which gave rise 
to a somewhat harsh remark of Brahms reminiscence 
hunters; and not only practise, but play them separately. 
The Andante appeared originally by itself, and the two 
movements were played in public, and evidently with the 
composer's approval, by his great friend, Frau Schumann, 
at Leipzig, and soon afterwards by himself at Pesth and 
Copenhagen. 


re 


(uvres pour Piano par Atrrep Torrr: 
Ballade and Potme héroique, Op. 45 (Edition No. 
5054; price, net, Is. 6d.). London: Augener Ltd. 

THE Ballade opens in mysterious manner, and the principal 

theme, which soon enters, and which is partially given out 

in canonic form, is fully in keeping with the mystic intro- 
ductory bars ; it is next heard in complete form, and harmon- 
ized. But soon there comes a change; minor gives place to 
major, and a stately, festive theme makes its appearance ; 
but during its development there are reminders of the sombre 
opening. At length comes the recapitulation with modifi- 
cations, and quiet yet impressive coda, which plainly tells 
that the ballad has a mournful ending. The form of the 
piece is perfectly clear: it can be judged as abstract music, 
or, if the player be in a poetical mood, he can easily weave 
for himself a little romance accounting for the changes of 
mood. The soft, graceful opening of the Poéme héroique 
seems scarcely in keeping with its title, but as the piece 
proceeds the theme gradually assumes a broader, nobler 


Deux Morceaux, 


character. 
| 
| 
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Not only are these pieces interesting as music, 
but they are skilfully written for the instrument. 


Select Pieces for the Pianoforte, by Avoust Nétcx: Bar- 
carole, Op. 114; Melody in D, Op. 117; and Minnelied, 
Op. 118. London: Augener Ltd. 
A BARCAROLE is usually in six-eight measure, but here the 
composer has written in two-four ; the triplets in the accom- 
paniment to the melody, however, give just the kind of 
movement which one associates with such pieces. The 
principal melody is very fresh and charming, while the 
second one, a little more animated, in the usual dominant 
key offers due variety. In the recapitulation section there 
are some very slight yet very effective touches to the accom- 
paniment. ‘The “‘ Melody in p,” simple as it is, opens with 
a chord which at one time would have been thought daring : 
the chord of dominant ninth is not only not prepared, but 
only indirectly resolved. Such things nowadays are, how- 
ever, among the commonplaces of harmony. The melody 
is fresh and pleasing. The middle section with its moving 
semiquavers, snatches of melody, and thematic use of the 
opening bar mentioned above provides the necessary con- 
trast. In the quiet coda passages in semiquavers are again 
heard. The “ Minnelied” is a dainty little piece. The 
pleasant melody is first presented with a comparatively 
simple accompaniment, and afterwards in form of a variation ; 
between the two there is a /ento in the minor key which 
enhances the effect of the major key on its return. 


Christmas Bells, sketch for the Pianoforte by SrerAn Estrorr. 
London: Augener Ltd. 
Tue time has just passed when Christmas bells rang out 
peace and goodwill to all mankind ; this piece, therefore, bears 
a most appropriate title. In the music the sound of bells 
is imitated, though not in a literal manner ; the sound is, as 
it were, idealized. The piece is easy to play, and it will 
be, found most pleasant, and, as in all this composer's 
music, essentially refined. : 
for the 
Augener 


octaves) 
London 


Dewdrops. Six Short Pieces (without 
Pianoforte, by Stepan Estrorr. 
Ltd. 

We have already, in connection with another publica- 

tion, spoken of the value of pieces such as those now 

before us, and of the rapidity with which young’ players, 
so soon as the stretch of an octave is within their grasp, 
forget their despair at having to avoid certain attractive 
pieces containing octave passages, or having to play 
single notes, and thus missing the fuller and often bril- 
liant effect intended by the composer. The first of these 

Dewdrops, entitled “ At early dawn,” is light and cheer- 

ful; No. 2, “ Forget-me-not,” is graceful and melodious ; 

No. 3, “ Little Fable,” tells of something pleasant, and 

at times lively; No. 4, “ First loss,” is naturally quiet 

and mournful, but it is followed by a merry “ Midget 

Dance” (No. 5), and “In May-Time” (No. 6), fresh as 

the season of the year named in its title. The pieces are 

all fingered. 


Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello, by W. SternpaLe 
Bennett, Op. 32. (Edition No. 7665; price 2s. 6d. 
net.) London: Augener Ltd. 

SrernpaLe Bennetr has been often spoken of as an 

imitator of Mendelssohn, but, although there are traces 

of the latter in his music, a certain individuality cannot 
be denied to him. Two qualities he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed in common with Mendelssohn—clearness and re- 
finement. The sonata in question opens with a soft, 
smooth introductory Adagio in A major, in which both 

instruments have their share of flowing melody. After a 

time this gives place to a piquant Allegro giusto e leg- 

gierissimo in the tonic minor, with a sustained second 
theme by way of contrast; finally the major key and 
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adagio tempo return, practically a coda to the first section 
of the sonata. Then comes a charming Minuetto marked 
* Caractéristique,” and a cleverly-written, graceful Hondo, 


Music with Toy Instruments: Christmas Overture, by A. 
Conrapi (for Piano. Solo, Edition No. 7104a; for 
Piano Duet, Edition No. 71044; price 1s. each net.) 
London: Augener Ltd. 

Tuere is truth in the old saying that all work and no 

play makes Jack a dull boy. Grown-up folks are fond of 

a bit of fun, and many of the great composers at times 

used the art they so nobly practised for the purpose of 

amusement. The Overture in question, for pianoforte and 
five toy instruments (Cuckoo, Drum, Rattle, Trumpet, 
and Waldteufel) may be regarded as a Christmas pas- 
time, but it is something more. It is an admirable exer- 
cise in rhythm and ensemble playing, a concerto, as it 
were, the toy instruments representing a little orchestra. 

First comes a simple, tats soreons Christmas song, and 

then a brisk Allegro, in which all instruments are fully 

engaged. The music is bright, melodious, and clever. 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


WueEwn invited to listen to solo playing on the ’cello, I am 
apt to have misgivings. A display of virtuosity on that 
dignified and sonorous instrument can only too often remind 
one of the unnatural gyrations of a dancing-bear. Happily 
nothing of the kind was suggested by the performances 
of Mr. Boris Hambourg, who lately gave his first concert 
in London at the olian Hall. Mr. Hambourg is a younger 
brother of the now famous pianist, Mark Hambourg, and 
has evidently made serious use of some years spent in study, 
first under Mr. Herbert Walenn and, later on, under Hugo 
Becker at Frankfort. His programme was decidedly well 
chosen, and commendable, moreover, for its brevity; he 
has a rich and varied tone and a brilliant, but not too obtrusive 
technique. Miss Grainger Kerr, the vocalist of the concert, 
sang, amongst other songs, Glinka’s fine ‘“‘ Hebrew Melody.” 
It is to be regretted that Miss Kerr, who is a particularly 
intelligent singer and a good linguist into the bargain, does 
not add Russian to her vocal vocabulary. She apparently 
makes a speciality of performing Russian songs. Could 
she not endeavour to sing these with the original words, 
just as she sings French and German lyrics in their native 
text ? Russian is quite as liquid and expressive as Italian, 
and no more difficult to pronounce. Mrs. Adelaide Alicia 
Needham’s concert at the Queen’s Hall on the evening of 
November 22nd was principally devoted to her own com- 
positions, which she accompanied throughout. There is a 
sweetly feminine touch and a pretty sentiment in her work 
which is always calculated to please and attract. The chief 
feature of the programme was her new Irish song-cycle 
“A Bunch of Shamrocks.” On November 26th Miss Marie 
Brema gave a concert under the auspices of the Curtius 
Concert Club. Her programme was noticeable not merely 
for its artistic interpretation, but also for its intellectual 
and emotional eclecticism. She was aided by Miss Fanny 
Davies and by Miss Tita Brand. Another vocalist who 
has given an enjoyable concert this month was Miss Susan 
Metcalfe, a young American soprano who has not visited 
London for some time. She was especially successful per- 
haps in Schumann’s “ Der Nussbaum,” and in a group of 
French songs by Boéllmann, Fauré and Dupare. The vocal 
recitals lately given respectively by Monsieur Maurel and 
Madame Albani naturally attracted a large concourse of 
listeners. The performances of these two great singers 
are surely an admirable and invaluable object-lesson to 
every latter-day vocalist of how well an irreproachable 
method, combined with a truly artistic temperament, can 
resist the ravages of time. An interesting young violinist 
of Russian origin is Miss Esther Zichlin, who certainly de- 
served the enthusiasm which she elicited at her recent con- 
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cert. Her programme contained four no less exacting works 
than Bach’s Chaconne, Mendelssohn’s Concerto, Max 
Bruch’s Fantaisie Ecossaise, and Wieniawski’s Polonaise 
in a. The second Wessely Quartet Concert at the Bechstein 
Hall, November 23rd, was well worth attending. The works 
given were : first, Schubert’s Hungarian Quartet in a minor, 
Op. 29; and second, Dvordk’s Quintet in a major, Op. 81, 
remarkable for its Slavonic rhythms and moods. In this 
work the pianoforte part was extremely well played by Miss 
Marguerite Elzy. Haydn’s winsome quartet in G major 
formed the third number of the concert. The performances 
of pianists during the last few weeks have been numerous 
and noteworthy. Mr. Leonard Borwick has made his only 
appearance of the season at St. James’s Hall; this artist 
has probably no one to equal him at present in the peculiar 
grace and. freshness with which he interprets the older 
masters—Scarlatti, for example, or Mozart. At this par- 
ticular concert he gave a wonderfully thoughtful reading of 
Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations. Miss Adela Verne’s 
orchestral concert at the same hal! on December 8th afforded 
her hearers welcome opportunity of remarking her great 
advance in technique and purity of style. She was asso- 
ciated with her sister, Miss Mathilde Verne, in an interesting 
performance of Mozart’s engaging concerto in & flat for 
two pianos. Madame Albani and Mr. Santley both sang 
at this concert, and Mr, George Risely conducted. 

Signor Busoni has made two appearances in London of 
late. The first of these was at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Con- 
cert, November 26th, when he vouchsafed a polished, chiselled 
reading of Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor’ Concerto. Undoubtedly 
scholarly and full of subtle analysis are this pianist’s con- 
ceptions ; but in spite of it all, he somehow leaves one cold 
and untouched. His tone, though, is magnificent, and his 
scale passages are unequalled for their flawless, pearl-like 
delicacy. He exhibited these qualities to the utmost advan- 
tage at his concert in connection with the Curtius Club, 
when he merited a larger audience than was present to 
hear him interpret, amongst other compositions, the now 
seldom played but brilliantly effective Rubinstein Variations 
on an original theme. A pianist who deserves attention 
is Mr. Ernest Consolo, whose pregramme at the olian 
Hall on December 6th contained much which, if not abso- 
lutely novel, was at least unhackneyed. Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s great @ minor fugue, for example ; a caprice 
by Scarlatti; an intermezzo and a gavotte by Sgambati ; 
and Cyril Scott’s two “ Pierrot”’’ pieces, which seem to 
have already won a wide popularity. Mr. Arthur New- 
stead, another young pianist, and also a professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music, has been sufficiently ambitious 
to give a concert at the Queen’s Hall, assisted by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under the conductorship of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, whose Prelude, * Astarte,’’ was now heard 
for the first time, as was also a concert overture by A. von 
Ahn-Carse. At the “ Christmas orchestral con- 
cert given by the Royal Academy of Music students at the 
Queen’s Hall, conducted by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, I 
only managed to hear the one novelty of the afternoon— 
viz. some orchestral variations on an original theme by 
Mr. Hubert Bath (Goring Thomas Scholar). At a first 
hearing these struck me as being very cleverly put together, 
though they reminded one at times of Elgar’s famous varia- 
tions in a similar form. 

Whilst on the subject of the pupils’ concerts of our various 
public music schools, I cannot help remarking how com- 
paratively sparsely British names, at any rate of the younger 
school of composers, are brought before public notice at 
these gatherings. Students’ programmes in the main still 
consist of well-worn foreign masterpieces. Would it not 
be possible for each musical institution to establish a per- 
manent class for the special study of modern British works, 
a few of which, after really careful consideration and rehearsal 
in order to display them to their best advantage, might form 
the bulk of at least two programmes during the year? In 
addition to their numerous engagements by different con- 
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cert givers, the London Symphony Orchestra has given 
two remarkable concerts on its own account during November 
and December. The first was conducted by Nikisch; the 
second by Fritz Steinbach. Tschaikowski’s name occupied 
an important place at the former; that of Brahms at the 
latter; Nikisch has a specially kindred affinity with the 
Russian composer and Steinbach with the Hamburg master ; 
it is therefore almost superfluous to add that the magni- 
ficent body of players at the disposal of these two conductors 
in each case scored a veritable triumph. 

At the Symphony Concert of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
November 26th, the programme was within more reasonable 
time limits, and also better contrasted than is frequently 
the case at these concerts. It included a really beautiful 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s “Italian”? symphony, which 
was followed by Claude Debussy’s orchestral prelude, 
“ L’aprés-midi d’un Faune,” repeated by request, and first 
heard here at a recent Promenade Concert, on which oceasion 
it was certainly well played, but far better was the second 
interpretation. Mr. Wood and his forces have made this 
curious but nevertheless very alluring score peculiarly their 
own. Before I allude to Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s tone 
poem (No. 4), Op. 35, *‘ Ulalume,” given for the first time at 
this concert, I should like to pass on to the Symphony Con- 
cert of December 10th, when the programme opened with 
Schubert’s Unfinished symphony; it would be difficult to 
imagine a more ideal performance of this ideal work than 
it obtained at the hands of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Mr. Wood and his strings seemed to fairly revel in the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of showing some of their best qualities. 
The soloist of the afternoon was the young Irish violinist, 
Miss Maud MacCarthy, who has already attracted a good 
deal of attention from distinguished personages. She was 
perhaps a little ill-advised to court criticism in so difficult 
a work as Beethoven's violin concerto. Her tone is pure, 
but her attack and her phrasing were inclined to be uncer- 
tain and wanting in vigour. 

Appended to the analytical notes of the programme 
book of the Sunday Concert Society of December 11th 
was an eminently satisfactory statement of the excellent 
work, both musically and charitably, which has been accom- 
plished by the Society since December llth, 1898. During 
the brief space of six years no less than £1,500 has been 
devoted to charitable objects. It should not be forgotten 
that the Society owes its existence practically to the initiative 
of Mr. Robert Newman, combined with the goodwill of 
Henry J. Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. It is 
gratifying to record, therefore, that the testimonial concert 
to Mr. Newman by the members of this orchestra and their con- 
ductor on the evening of December 12th appealed to acrowded 
audience. The programme was made up entirely of Wagner. 
taken in chronological numbers from 1843 to 1882. I will 
now return to Mr. Holbrooke’s “ Ulalume,” and devote the 
remainder of my space to the British composer. In his 
latest score Mr. Holbrooke has given full rein not only to 
his undoubted originality, but also to his conspicuous eccen- 
tricity. The work is very powerfully scored, albeit the 
muting of the whole orchestra throughout, including even 
the tuba, proved a trifle monotonous. The subject chosen 
is Edgar Allen Poe’s “ Ulalume,”’ a poem written shortly 
after his young wife’s sad and lingering death. It is a 
melancholy, morbid, mystic production, but has certain 
very impressive passages embodying the poet’s psychological 
moods. It abounds in meandering rhythms and strange 
words—“ senescent,”’ “ liquescent,”’ for example; and odd 
rhymes, such as “sister,” “ vista,” “kissed her.” Yet 
without always seizing its exact meaning, the reader is still 
carried along by a very harmonious melody of word sounds 
somewhat after the manner of Swinburne; and the cadence 
of the soft and oft-reiterated name “ Ulalume”’ lingers 
pleasingly in the memory. Mr. Holbrooke has caught the 
melancholy and sadness of the poet’s moods, and also the 
vagueness of the rhythms, which he has expressed with a 
striking foree of musical delineation. But the melody of 
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the poem has, curiously enough, quite escaped the musician’s 
notice. Even to ears accustomed to Richard Strauss, much 
of this score came in electric shocks of unsurpassed ugliness, 
notably in the three hideous chords used to denote Ulalume’s 
name. Mr. Holbrooke can, however, never be accused of resort- 
ing to the trite andcommonplace. The chief item on the pro- 
gramme of the London Choral Society at the Queen’s Hall, 
December 5th, was the ““ Everyman ”’ of Dr. Walford Davies, 
which has proved to be the leading work produced at the last 
Leeds festival. So much was then written about this com- 
position that there is little to add here. Suffice it to say 
that the London chorus, despite some uncertainty in a few 
passages, acquitted itself bravely of a difficult task, under 
the careful direction of the Society’s conductor, Mr. Arthur 
Fagge. The soloists were Miss Gleeson White, Miss Muriel 
Foster, Mr. Gregory Hast, and Mr. Kennerley Rumford, 
who sang the part of Everyman with a depth of religious, 
and at the same time a splendidly dramatic, fervour. 
Mr. R. Vaughan Williams and Mr. Gustav von Holst 
were responsible some weeks back for a long programme 
of their own songs at the Bechstein Hall. It ‘included a 
first performance of two song cycles by Mr. Vaughan Williams, 
the first a setting of six sonnets from Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
“ House of Life,” the second a number of songs from R. L. 
Stevenson’s beautiful ‘* Songs of Travel.’’ The latter cycle is 
by far the most vocal, thanks possibly to the exquisite 
lyricism of the words, the accent of which no composer 
could quite miss. The sonnet, on the other hand, is assuredly 
not the happiest or the most suitable medium for lyrical 
treatment. On the whole, I found the uncommon harmonic 
blending of Mr. Williams’s accompaniments more striking 
than the vocal melodies of his songs. None of these latter, 
however, can be exactly easy of rendition, especially from 
the «esthetic point of view, and unfortunately they were 
not particularly well interpreted. One can say of Mr. 
Vaughan Williams, as of Mr. Holbrooke, that whatever his 
faults, banality is not one of them. Of the five songs con- 
tributed by Mr. von Holst—three also for the first perform- 
ance-—a sweet little lyric entitled “ Soft and Gently ” pleased 
me most. It has a charming and quite an original bell-like 
accompaniment, which the composer himself played delight- 
fully. The second concert of the Royal College of Music 
Patrons’ Fund took place at the olian Hall on December 
6th, the programme this time consisting of chamber music 
only. The work most redolent of promise, and perhaps 
even with a note of true genius in it, was a concert piece 
for viola and pianoforte by Mr. A. E. Trevor Bax, but 
it was much too long and diffusive. Mr. Paul Corder’s 
four preludes for the piano were also acceptable, and finely 
played by Mr. York Bowen. The other young composers 
represented were Messrs. Hurlstone, Perey H. Miles, 
McEwen, Frank Bridge. F. C. S. Carey, and George 
Dyson. May one venture to think that there are 
several drawbacks attached to the methods employed in 
the disposal of the munificent Patrons’ Fund of £20,000 
for the helping forward of the British composer’s cause ? 
In the first place, nearly all the composers so far introduced 
to public notice by the fund apparently emanate solely from 
the Royal College of Music itself. This is surely somewhat 
of a limitation to the scope of the fund’s aims; sec ondly, 
three of the eight names on this second programme also 
figured on that of the first concert; thirdly, the scanty but 
well-pleased audiences which assemble at these concerts 
evidently consist to a great extent of the relatives and per- 
sonal friends of the young artists themselves. The price of 
most of the seats is nominally five shillings ; but it » a moot 
question whether many of them are purchased. As suggested 
last month, and especially in connection with concerts of 
this nature, why not give the concerts solely by invitation, 
and let the invitations be issued mainly to influential per- 
sons ; to the critics, by all means, and also to public per- 
formers, to concert promoters (of opera promoters, alas, 
we have but few to invite) ; even to theatre managers, and 
last but not least, to music publishers ? If this were done 
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the applause elicited might not always be quite so enthu- 
siastic as under the present system. But the concerts 
given under these other auspices might—who knows ?—- 
lead to a further hearing of the works introduced, and to 
some practical benefit to the parties principally concerned. 
Revisor. 


Musical Wotes. 
HOME. 


London.—The Royal Albert Choral Society opened its 
season on November 29th with Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland delivered a lecture on 
* Distinction in Music” at the Concert Goers’ Club on 
the following evening.—Dr. Richard Strauss conducted 
Miss Ethel Newcomb’s concert at Queen’s Hall on December 
19th, the programme including his symphonic poem “ Tod 
und Verklirung.”—Dr. T. H. Yorke Trotter read a paper 
on “ Rhythm in National Music” before the members of 
the Musical Association last month.—Mr. Richard Peyton 
offered the sum of £10,000 for the endowment of a 
chair of music at Birmingham University. His one con- 
dition was that it should first be occupied by Sir Edward 
Elgar, and we are glad to learn that the eminent com- 
poser has accepted.—On Sunday, December 18th, a con- 
versazione was held at the Prince’s Galleries by the Concert 
Goers’ Club, in honour of Dr. Richard Strauss.—Mr. Louis 
Hillier announces a Musical Festival at Queen’s Hall, June 
Ist to 3rd and 6th to 8th; the conductor will be M. Léon 
Rinskoff.—At the Queen’s Hall on January 2nd will be 
performed for the first time Wagner’s three overtures : 
** Polonia,” “* Christopher Columbus,” and “‘ Rule Britannia.” 
—At the Royal Academy of Music the Hine Prize (com- 
position) has been awarded to Marjorie Slaughter (adjudicators, 
Mrs. Julian Marshall and Miss Ethel M. Boyce); the West- 
moreland Scholarship (male vocalists) to Emile d’Oisly 
(examiners, Messrs. Walter Mackway, Arthur Thompson, 
and Madame Larkcom); the Potter Exhibition (female 
pianists) to Margaret Bennett (examiners, Messrs. S. Blakis- 
ton, A. E. Izard, C. F. Pollard, C. F. Reddie, and Oscar 
Beringer, chairman); the Bonamy Dobree Prize (violon- 
cellists) to Gwendoline Griffiths (adjudicators, Messrs. Altred 
Earnshaw, B. Patterson Parker, and J. Edward Hambleton, 
chairman); the Sainton-Dolby Prize (contralto) to Esther Jane 
Hill (examiners, Mr. H. Gregory Hast, Miss Greta Williams, 
and Mme. Mudie Bolingbroke, in the chair) ; and the Rutson 
Memorial Prize (soprano) to Caroline Hatchard (examiners, 
Messrs. Lloyd Chandos, Charles Phillips, and Mme. Carlotta 
Elliott, in the chair). —The preliminary examinations for fifteen 
free scholarships at the Royal College of Music, tenable for 
three years, will be held at the various local centres on January 
25th. Entry forms must be sent in before the 23rd 
Birmingham.—On December Sth, at Mme. Marie Fromm’s 
coneert in the Masonic Hall, Herr Richard Sahla made his 
first appearance in England. The gem of the concert 
was Beethoven's duo sonata in c minor, in which Mme. 
Fromm was a worthy coadjutor.—On the 12th the Amateur 
Orchestral Society gave a Berlioz concert at the Midland 
Institute, introducing for the first time here the ‘‘ Symphonie 
fantastique.’’ This was a daring experiment, but under Mr. 
Granville Bantock’s masterly direction the amateurs came 
through the ordeal very well.—The great event of the month, 
was the appearance, as conductor, of Dr. Richard Strauss at the 
Halford Concert in the Town Hall on the 20th, the programme 
being devoted to his works and comprising the tone-poems, ‘* Don 
Juan,” ‘ Tod und Verklirung,” and ‘“‘ Ein Heldenleben,’’ and 
the violin concerto, Op. 8, with Mr. Max Mossel as violinist. A 
Strauss programme for the first time in the provinces naturally 
attracted many musicians, and the performances were very fine. 
Manchester.—The conference of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians will be held here from January 2nd to 7th. 
An address will be delivered by Sir Frederick Bridge on 
* A Weak Point in our Musical Education” ; by Mr. A. C. 
Cruickshank on “ The Progress of Music during the Nine- 
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teenth Century”; by Mr, James Dawber on “‘ The Advis- 
ability of still further safeguarding the entrance to the 
Musical Profession”; by Mr. T. Henderson on “ Some 
Blots upon English Music”’; and by Mr. 8. Midgley on 
‘“* Municipalities and Music.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Northern Musicians’ Benevolent Society was held to- 
wards the end of November. The available funds amount 
to £595 5s. 8d. A concert for the benefit of the Society 
was to be given last month under the direction of Mr. A. 
von Ahn-Carse, a native of this city. 

Norwich.—The London Symphony Orchestra has been 
engaged for the festival which will open here on October 25th. 
Sir Hubert Parry hopes to be able to provide a new work. 
Signor Mancinelli will contribute a new sacred cantata, 
and Mr. Coleridge-Taylor two choral ballads. The scheme 
will include Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘‘ Te Deum.”’ 

Sheffield.— The certificates of the Sheffield and District 
Centre of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music were recently distri- 
buted by Mr. C. R. Stuart Wortley, M.P. In the course 
of an interesting speech, while mentioning the good that 
results from examinations, he reminded his audience that— 

“No standards, no tests that I know of, certainly no examina- 
tions, can serve to ascertain the existence of, much less to create, 
the faculty which alone compels the homage of the artistic world 
and the gratitude of distant posterity; the faculty of speaking 
through men’s ears, to the hearts of men in the Divine and mystic 
language which we call music, . . . It is that which, through the 
ear, can speak to the heart without the help of the brain. Let me 
abandon all attempt to be exact, and call it the clairvoyance of the 
ear; the kind of clarified perception or intense insight that comes 
to us between sieeping and waking ; a sort of hearing in a trance. 
It is akin to the Wahnsiun or mystic possession without which 
Wagner says that the poet’s fancy is called upon in vain. To ward 
off all imputations, let me say that I find this Divine faculty by no 
means in Wagner alone. There are passages in Sebastian Bach’s 
great ‘ Mass’ which make me seem to see the angels themselves. 
In Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ we seem to approach the very foot of the 
Cross. In Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony we feel as if all humanity 
had come together to found one religion and rejoice in the worship 
of one God. In the pianoforte writing of Chopin I find a magic, 
as well as a distinction, that belong to the unaccountable things 
of this world, And in my case Elgar has helped as no other 
living artist could to realize the transcendental imagery of New- 
man’s ‘ Dream.’ ”’ 

Edinburgh.—Two recitals of Beethoven's sonatas were 
given in the University Music Class Room on December Ist 
and 8th. The programmes included general remarks by 
Professor Niecks on the composer's sonatas, and particular 
ones on those actually performed. The works were inter- 
preted by the distinguished pianist, Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
~The Choral Union at the second of the Subscription Orches- 
tral Concerts performed Sir Hubert Parry’s motet, “ Voces 
Clamantium,” for the first time in Scotland. This work 
was produced at the Hereford Festival of 1903. 

FOREIGN. 

Berlin.—The Ciacilien-Verein, founded twenty-one years 
ago by Alexis Hollander, has ceased to exist. Many great 
works of modern masters were produced there: Liszt’s 
** Christus”’; Rubinstein’s “ Paradise Lost,” under the 
composer's direction; Max Bruch’s “ Odysseus,” César 
Franck’s “ Les Béatitudes”’; St. Saéns’s ‘““ Requiem” and 
‘“* La Harpe et la Lyre”; Massenet’s ‘“ Marie-Magdeleine ”’ ; 
Grieg’s “ Olav Trygvason”; Cowen’s “ Ruth,” etc. ete. 
The society gave in all 109 concerts. It served a useful 
purpose ; but in Berlin, as in London and other cities, the 
general public takes little interest in new works.—An address 
has been drawn up by subscribers of the Symphony Concerts 
begging Weingartner, but in vain, to withdraw his resignation. 
At the head of the signatures stands the name of the veteran 
painter, Ad. von Menzel.— Professor Joachim will commemorate 
the diamond jubilee of his activity as teacher and performer 
by publishing a Violin School in three volumes, of which he and 
his friend and former pupil, Professor Andreas Moser, are the 
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authors. The first volume will appear early this year.—The 
Thalia-Theater has been leased to Ernst von Wolzogen from 
May Ist to August 15th. The season, to be devoted to 
German operetta, will commence with “ Die Bider von 
Lucca” (after Heine), by Bogumil Zepler, and as second 
work ‘“ Der neue Dirigent,” by Ludwig Heidingsfeld. 

Altona.—The unhackneyed programme of capellmeister 
Felix Woyrsch’s first symphony concert included César 
Franck’s p minor symphony, Prelude to Strauss’s “ Gun- 
tram,”’ and Liszt’s symphonic poem “ Hunnenschlacht.”’ 

Cologne.—The programme of the third Giirzenich concert 
was devoted to the works of Richard Strauss: “ Tod und 
Verklarung,”’ the ‘‘ Sinfonia domestica,” and the “‘ Burleske”’ 
for pianoforte and orchestra, with Backhaus as successful 
pianist. Fritz Steinbach conducted. 

Essen.—The Musical Society's first orchestral concert 
under the direction of Felix Weingartner was devoted to 
compositions by the conductor. The programme consisted 
of the symphonic poems “ Kénig Lear” and “ Die Gefilde 
der Seligen,” and the Symphony in f# flat. Frau Tilly 
Cahnbley-Hinken sang songs, some with orchestral, some 
with pianoforte accompaniment. 

St. Petersburg.—A special concert was given on the 20th 
of last month by the Imperial Russian Society of Music to 
commemorate the tenth anniversary of the death of the 
great pianist-composer, Anton Rubinstein. The day has 
been observed by the Society ever since 1894, but not with 
either the same solemnity or success. The master’s “‘ Ocean ”’ 
symphony was performed under the direction of M. E. 
Napravnik, also the pianoforte concerto in & flat, with M. Paul 
Kohn as pianist. Some of Rubinstein’s Lieder were sung 
by M. Schaliapin.—V. Bessel & Co., the well-known 
Russian firm of music publishers, has this autumn celebrated 
its thirty-fifth year of activity. It was founded in 1869 
by a musical enthusiast, Vassily Vassilevitch Bessel, to- 
gether with his brother, Ivan Vassilevitch 

Moscow.—The Rubinstein celebrations in this city included 
several concerts given under the auspices of the Imperial 
Russian Musical Society, which owes its existence largely 
to the pianist-composer’sinitiative. His opera ‘* The Demon,” 
newly mounted and splendidly rehearsed, was also performed 
during the month, as well as another of his operas, “ The 
Merchant Kalashnikov.” A grand requiem service was also 
held, and very largely attended on the actual anniversary 
of Rubinstein’s decease.—Mention has already been made 
in the pages of the Montuty Musicat Recorp of the Russian 
edition of Riemann’s Dictionary of Music, being published 
by the firm of Jurgenson. The work is now complete in 
nineteen parts, with a short but valuable appendix. Great 
praise is due to the tact and care with which the editing 
and revision of the dictionary have been carried out. Especial 
attention has naturally been given to native com posers. 
Two of the latest and most exhaustive articles deal with 
Tschaikovski and Rimski-Korssakov.—A. E. K. 

New York.—The Tonkiinstler Society has published 
in a pamphlet form the programmes of their concerts from 
October 20th, 1903, to May 24th, 1904. Among the works 
we find a sonata for piano and violin, and a song-cycle 
“Myth Voices,” by Carl Venth, both in manuscript. A 
list is also given of recent additions (music and works on 
music) to the society’s library. 


OBITUARY. 

Samus. Artruur CuHapPrg.t, the well-known director of the 
Popular Concerts, died December 2Ist ; aged 70.—AveustTE 
Convert, professor of Lyons Conservatoire and organist of 
the church of St. Frangois.—Pavut Cressonnois, composer 
of operettas (“Mac Hulott,” “Une Nuit a Séville’’), at 
Paris; aged 54.—Rosa DamascEeno, opera singer at the 
Dona Amelia Theatre, Lisbon. — Marre Gry, formerly 
court opera singer at Hanover; aged 79.—JoHNn GLEN, 
sroprietor of the compiled “‘ The Glen Collection of Scottish 
Deriee Music” and “ Early Scottish Melodies,” born at 
Edinburgh, died there; aged 73.—ArTHUR JoHNSTONE, 
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musical critic of the Manchester Guardian.—BERNHARD 
Kirke, esteemed musical critic at Trieste ; aged 76.—CiaRa 
VircrnigE Preirrer, widow of Emile Pfeiffer, partner of 
Camille Pleyel, and mother of the composer, Georges Pfeiffer. 
She was a composer, pianist, and teacher; , aged 90.— 
Grupitta Ronzi-CHeccui, vocalist, born at Piacenza, died 
there.—Lovis Rimpavup, composer and maitre de 
chapelle, at Notre Dame de Grace, Paris.—Anna Sacust- 
HormMEisTer, dramatic vocalist and prima donna of the 
Court Opera, Berlin, made her début at Wiirzburg in 1870 ; 
aged 52.—Frrpinanp ScHLEICHER, leader of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Bremen; aged 31.—Epvuarp Scumipr, 
violinist, at Cassel ; aged 55.—Evucine pe SoiniPrgs, gifted 
writer on music; aged 31.—FrrepRicnh REINHOLD STARKE, 
director of the Conservatorium, Breslau. 


S COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S INSTRU- 
~Je MENTAL WORKS. Published by AUGENER Liwirep. 
— PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
. TWO MOORISH TONE PICTURES 
Separately 
No. 1, Andalla . ees eee oe 
No. 2, Zarifa ae ° owe ee 
Op. 31. THREE HUMORESQUES net 
Separately, Nos. 1 and3 .. ove « each 
Op. 35.5 AFRICAN SUITE. (No. 1, Introduction 2, A 
Negro Love Song. 3, Valse. 4, Danse Négre) ... net 
Separately, Nos. 1 and 4 ° ow ‘ each 
No. 4. Danse Négre eee eee net 
Op. 45 NOURMAHAL’'S SONG AND DANCE net 
Separately, Nourmahal’s Song . 
Op. 47. INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO “ HEROD.” . Suite 
for Orchestra. (1, Processional; 2, Breeze-Scene; 
Dance ; 4, Finale.) Transcribed by the composer... ret 
Separately, for Piano Solo, Nos. 2 and 3 each 
6106@ Op. 5. ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLOURS. 
Concert-March . ooo : “ net 
Op. ss. MOORISH DANCE am eve net 
*Op 56. CAMEOS. 3 Pianoforte Pieces , ove et 
*No. 3. See ‘‘ Our Music Pages.” 
PIANOFORTE DUET 
Op. 475 INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO “HEROD.” Suite 
for Orchestra, tran:cribed by the composer ... dee net 
b Op. st ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLOURS. 


Concert-March, transcribed by tne composer net 


t 


ORGAN. 
Op. st. ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLOURS. 
Concert-March, Arranged by E. Duncan os net 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
Op. 9. TWO ROMANTIC PIECES. (‘Lament” and 
** Merrymaking ") we pa - net 
144.5 LEGEND FROM THE “CONCERTSTOCK ” 
for Violin and Orchestra. Arranged by the composer net 
Op. 16. HIAWATHAN SKETCHES. No. 1, A Tale; 
, ASong ; 3, A Dance . an 
Op. 20. GIPSY SUITE: 
No. 1. Lament and Tambourine; 4, Waltz 
No. 2. A Gipsy Song; 3, A Gipsy Dance 
Op. 23. VALSE CAPRICE . 
Op. 35, No. 2. A NEGRO LOVE-SONG 
/ Op. 35, No. 4. DANSE NEGRE ‘ 
Op FOUR AFRICAN DANCES 
Op. 59. ROMANCE a ; 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 
A GIPSY DANCE. Op. 20, No. 3. Arranged 
STRING QUARTET. 
Op. 5. FANTASIESTUCKE for 2 Violins, Viola 
Violoncello ; oe 
ORCHESTRA. 
Op. 3 AFRICAN SUITE. No. 1, Introduction; 2, A 
Necro Love Song; 3, Valse Score to be had on hire 
No. 4, Danse Négre. Full Score eco cee net 
Orchestral Parts ... ; ese o net 
Op. 47. INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO “HEROD.” Suite 
for Orchestra. Score and Parts to be had on hire. 
Op. 5 ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLOURS. 
Concert March. Score and Parts to be had on hire. 


String Parts to the same ... ose each net 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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ONCERT PIECES, for the Violin. 
forte Accompaniment. Revised and 
Ernst Heim. 


With piano- 
fingered by 
Net 

s. d, 

C.pe BERIOT. Scéne de Ballet. Op. too . , . i= 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. Réverie et Caprice. 
FERD. DAVID. 
Am Springquell os - - - — 

H. W. ERNST 


7366 —— Elégie. 


Romance. Op. 8 1 


Andante et Scherzo capriccioso. Op. 16 1 


Notturno in &. Op. 8, No, 2 pon ae 
Op. to. , on woo ; in 


— Fantaisie brillante 
d’Otello de Rossini. 


Adagio sentimentale. 


*11400 


sur la Marche et la Romance 


Op. 11 ... 
Op. 13, No. 1 


Ir4or 


11402 
—— Airs hongrois. Op. 22 
F. MENDELSSOHN, 
W. A. MOZART. 
N. PAGANINI. 
L. SPOHR. 


Grande Polacca, 


Andante from the Violin Concerto 
Adagio in p major. 
I Palpiti and Moto perpetuo 
Larghetto inc. Op. 127, No. 2 
Op. 4° * eee . eee 
J. S. BACH, Aria from the Orchestral Suite in p major, 
arranged on the Fourth String by E. Heim ‘ ._t1— 


* * Ernst Heim is responsible for the excellent edition of Spohr’'s Grande 
Polacca, Op. 40, and Larghetto, Op. 127, also the Nocturne of Ernst.” 
The Strad, September, 1904 


NX EW CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Edition PIANOFORTE QUARTETS. 
Ne 
7188 REINECKE, C. Quartet im leichteren Style. Op, 272. 
Piano, Violin, Viola and ‘Cello , ens jes a 
7369¢ SAINT-GEORGE, G. L ancien Régime. 
Op. 60. Pi iano, 2 Violins, and ‘Cello 
SUPPE. 
Peasant). 


ame Petite Suite. 


Bauer" (Poet and 
3 Violins and Piano 


Overture, “ Dichter und 
Arranged by F. Hermann. 


STRING QUARTETS. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. 
KREUZ, F. Quartet in p minor. 
— Capriccio. Op. 43 - pes 
SAINT-GEORGE, G. L ancien Régime. 

SINDING. 
Score 
Parts 

STANFORD, ¢ 
Score eey 
Parts ‘ dle eee 
STRING QUINTETS. 


Quintet. Op. 8 


Fantasiestticke. ‘Op. 5 
Op. 42 


ame Petite Suite 


Quartet. Op. 70:— 


’. VILLIERS. Quartet No, 3, in D minor :— 


GADE, N. W. 
KREUZ, E Op. 49 
SAINT-GEORGE, G. L’ancien wee e 
_ ‘Cello, and Bass... 
SUPPE 
Arranged by F 
Bass . eee 


Prize Quintet 


2 Violins, Viola, 


ot os Dichter und Bauer ‘(Poet and Pe ‘easant). 
. Hermann. 2 Violins, Viola, ‘Cello and 


TIONARY OF MUSIC 
By Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. 
Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A 

New Edition, with 


des 


1 ppendix. 


Augener’s Edition No. 9200. 1,798 columns, Royal 8vo 


Strongly Bound in One Volume, net, 15s 


The Best and Cheapest Dictionary of Music. 


Sample sheets gratis and post free on application. 


‘Dr. Riemann is a learned and trustworthy writer on musical history, 
tec Melton and zsthetics, and the present Dictionary offers to students a 
compact and valuable store for reference... .. / A reference to a few of the 
chief subjects shows how thoroughly and carefully the work is done. The 
Dictionary should be in the hands of all musical students.” —Scotsman. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF VIOLIN STUDIES. 


Revised and Fingered by ERNST HEIM. 
OHMER’S 75 EXERCISES IN INTONATION, 


THROUGH ALL KEYS. Op, 54. 
Edition No. 5643a, 4. 





2 Books, each, net 1s. 


IORILLO’S 36 ETUDES EN FORME DE 
CAPRICES POUR LE VIOLON, 
Edition No. 5654. Price, net 1s. 


Reasngrt [ZER’S 42 ETUDES 


pour le Violon. Edition No. 5671. Price, net, 1s. 


EERTS’ 12 STUDIES FOR VIOLIN, 
Accompaniment of a Second Violin. 
Edition No. 8665a,é. 


with 


2 Books, each, net 1s. 


RR ODE'S 24 CAPRICES IN THE FORM OF 
STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 

Edition No, 5679. Price, net, rs. 
The same with a SECOND VIOLIN part composed by 


LUDWIG ABEL. 


Augener’s Edition No. 5632. 


al ears * ECOLE 
ETUDES-CAPRICES. Op. to 


Edition No, 5687. 


Price, net as. 6d. 


MODERNE.’ 


Price, net, 1s. 


7 AYSER’S VIOLIN STUDIES. 


Carefully Revised, Fingered, and with Instructive Annotations by 
ERNST HEIM. 


36 Elementary and Progressive Studies et. 
No. (introductory to those of Kreutzer). Op. 20. .d, 
8662 Violin Solo, complete é ws eee oes ™ a 
8662a-¢ - » In 3 Books 
s610a-c 2 Violins. In 3 Books 
7397a-c Violin and Piano, In 3 Books 


16 Studies (comprising studies in the half, rst, and, ard, 4th, sth, 6th, 
and 7th positions), Op. 28. 
8660 Violin Solo 
5619 2 Violins 
16 Studies (to follow the 36 Studies, Op. 20). Op. 30. 
8661 Violin Solo ... 
5620 2 Violins 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 


for all 


The Summer 
Tuition 
e. Engesser, 
and Mr. Ch. Eckel 
Professor Naret- 
Anna Hegner, and 


R. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE 
branches of Music, in Frankfort-on-the- Main. 
ge commences March 1. Director, Professor — 5 
iven by Messrs. Director B. Scholz L. 
0. fegner, Music Director A. Gitick, Fri. L. Reo. 
(in Pianoforte), Mr. Gelhaar (in Organ); 
Koning and F. Bassermann, A. Hess, A. Rebner, 
F. Kiichler (in Violin and Viola respectively); Professor B. Cossmann 
and Professor Hugo Becker (in Violoncello); Messrs. Ed. Bellwidt and 
S. Rigutini, Fri. Cl. Sohn, Fri. M. Scholz and Mr. A, Leimer (in Singing): 
Director B. Scholz and Messrs. Professor 1. Knorr (in Theory and Com- 
position); and Professor K. Hermann (in Declamation and Mimics); Fri. 
del Lungo (in Italian language). Prospectus to be had, gratis and Post- 
free, from the Secretary of the Dr. Hoch's Conservatoire, 4, Eschersheimer- 
landstrasse. Applications for entry should be made immediately, as only a 
limited number of pupils will be accepted.—TH& MANAGEMENT. 
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